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~ Will it make life better? 
Does it deserve to exist? 





If you are busy making everything, 
How can you perfect anything? 
We spend a lot of time 

On a few great things. 

Until every idea we touch 
Enhances each life ittouches._ 
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Pope Francis waves to the faithful after his June 26 general audience in 
St. Peter’s Square. Photograph by Andreas Solaro—AFP/Getty Images 
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My dad says it gives him *tx— 
a piece of his mind. 


—Shelby, 9 yrs old 








What Lies 
Beneath 


THE VERDICT IN THE TRAY- 
von Martin case has been 
the occasion for national 
soul-searching. This has 
involved debating every- 
thing from racial profil- 
ing to whether a legal trial is the right 
vehicle for answering moral questions. 
(The answer to that one is no.) But we 
are using this moment to address some 
of the large and vexing questions that 
remain after the verdict. Our cover story 
by Washington bureau chief Michael 
Scherer and reporter Elizabeth Dias sug- 
gests that we are not in fact having the 
national conversation about race that 
everyone predicted we would have in 
the age of Barack Obama. Philadelphia 
Mayor Mike Nutter addresses the epi- 
demic of black-on-black violence in our 
cities and proposes a domestic Marshall 
Plan for young black men. Our col- 
league Essence senior writer Jeannine 
Amber writes more personally about 
the Talk—the difficult but necessary 
conversation that African-American 
parents have with their teenage sons. 
Author and lawyer Michelle Alexander 
worries about the long-term conse- 
quences of having a disproportionate 
number of African-American men in 
prison. And finally, Joe Klein notes that 
by 2045, America will be a majority non- 
white nation, and we need to figure out 
how to form a more perfect union. The 
exquisite cover by British photographer 
Nick Veasey is in fact an actual X-ray ofa 
hoodie. As Veasey says, “I love to explore 
what lies beneath the surface.” So do we. 
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Coup or Revolution? 
Egyptians had no choice but to 
oust their President, say readers 


“DO YOU THINK THE EGYPTIANS ARE READY FOR DEMOC- 
racy?” That was the question that HBO’s Real Time host, 
Bill Maher, asked Time International editor Bobby Ghosh 
during a discussion of Time’s July 22 cover story about the 
ouster of Egyptian President Mohamed Morsi, the coun- 
try’s first democratically elected President. The story, by 
Jerusalem bureau chief Karl Vick, prompted pundits and 
readers to debate whether Morsi’s removal was the result of 
popular opposition to his autocratic rule or another mili- 
tary coup that might undermine Egypt’s nascent democ- 
racy. In a discussion of the story on MSNBC’s Morning Joe, 
former U.S. National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski 
praised Time for providing a broad perspective on Morsi’s 
removal, which he called a “coup against anarchy” anda 
possible step toward a “remarkable turnaround” for Egypt. 
The cover image of a massive street protest in Cairo, by 
Yuri Kozyrev, was praised by social-media expert Sree 
Sreenivasan as “striking,” although others found our cov- 
er line, “World’s Best Protesters/World’s Worst Democrats,” 
too glib. “It’s the MB [Muslim Brotherhood] who are the 
world’s worst Democrats,” not the Egyptian people, wrote 
USA Today contributor Kirsten Powers on Twitter. “Demo- 
crats had nothing to do with Egypt's politics,” wrote reader 
LeRoy Deabler of Concord, N.C. “A far better title would 
be ‘World’s Worst Democracy.” 


ON 
LIGHTBOX 


In 2007, Mikko 
Takkunen began 
curating links 
to great photo- 


| journalism on 





| 








his popular site, 
photojournalism 
links.com. Now 
a photo editor 
at TIME.com, 
Takkunen con- 
tinues the 
tradition on 

our photo blog 
with a biweekly 
roundup of the 
most powerful 
photography on 
the Web. Below: 
an image from 
Moscow by Jacob 
Aue Sobol, part 
of his exhibition 
open through 
Sept. 8 at the 
Leica Gallery 

in Prague. See 
more at lightbox 
.time.com. 
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AND MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR GETAWAY. 





JOIN HHONORS AND EARN DOUBLE OR TRIPLE POINTS ON YOUR NEXT TRIP. 





Earn more points with the Triple Your Trip promotion from Hilton HHonors™. Sign up and stay Friday, 
Saturday or Sunday nights to earn Triple HHonors Points from July 9 through September 30, 2013. And 
earn Double HHonors Points on Monday through Thursday stays at participating hotels and resorts. If 
you're not a member, join today. Because whether you're earning Double Points on a road trip or Triple 
Points on your Great Getaway, HHonors can get you there faster 
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Iransforming efficiency together 


Experience the alternative 


Xperience Schneider Electric™. EE 


= Watch our video and be entered to win 


| 
Se) = an iPad® mini! 
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Visit www.SEreply.com Key Code 3741Tip 


“Sustainability is an integral part of our 
business strategy at Schneider Electric, 


~ and we want to lead by example.” 
yo Alain Digeon, Schneider Electric senior vice pre 
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‘| THOUGHT 
WE WERE 


Cars 
U.S. sales rate hita 
notable 15.9 million 
annual units 


FRIENDS.’ 





MIKE ENZ1I, incumbent 
Republican Senator from 
Wyoming, after learning that Liz 
Cheney would run for his seat 


GOOD WEEK 


BAD WEEK 


Jets 
y Hot-selling new 
Dreamliner catches 


MILLION fire in London 
Cash found on 
Miguel Angel ; 
Trevino Morales, > 


boss of the Zetas 
drug cartel, when 
he was arrested 
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THE WEEK 
THE TRAYVON 


MARTIN CASE 
CONCLUDED 





‘Weakness, fear and 
hopelessness died. 
Strength, power and 
courage was born.’ 



















MALALA 
YOUSAFZAI, 
Pakistani 
education activist 
who was shot by 
the Talibaninan 
assassination 
attempt, speaking 
at the U.N. on her 
16th birthday 


‘Teachers who teach Western education? We will kill them! We will kill them 
in front of their students and tell the students to henceforth study the Koran.’ 


ABUBAKAR SHEKAU, leader of Nigerian Islamist group Boko Haram, whose men killed 46 students on July 6 in an assault on a boarding school 





‘Comrades: cancel 
[010] il mro(@1~1 01010) 4 
accounts, you've been 
working for free as 
@iy-Nilairoldaarelalecwmaten len 
the Snowden case!’ 
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IRIS VARELA, Venezuelan minister, 
in a tweet; Venezuela has offered 
asylum to Edward Snowden, the former 
U.S. security contractor turned leaker 





160,000 


Number of Russian 
troops involved in 
Russia's largest 
military exercise 
since the fall of the 
Soviet Union; the 
war game included 
5,000 tanks 


$1 trillion 


Total federal student debt in the U.S. as of July 17 


‘We believe the U.S. Constitution 

guarantees our freedom to share 

more information with the public, 
yet the government is stopping us.’ 


- 
. BRAD SMITH, Microsoft's general 
counsel, urging more transparency 

| in how it handles customer data 


requests from security agencies 


Sources: USA Today (2), CNN; Guardian; Reuters 
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U.N. Enters New 
Role Amid Fresh 
Congo Clashes 


BY ANDREW KATZ 


The U.N. seems determined not to 
repeat last November's disaster in 
the Democratic Republic of Congo. 
Then, thousands of Congolese sol- 
diers and 1,500 Blue Helmets stood 
by as M23 rebels seized the eastern 
city of Goma. More than 2.6 million 
people have fled their homes since 
early 2012; tens of thousands more 
entered Uganda and Rwanda. After 


renewed army-rebel fighting in mid- 


July, the U.N. is on the offensive to 
prevent the return of M23, made up 
of army mutineers and deserters. 
It’s not the U.N.’s first authoriza- 
tion of lethal force, but the shift 
from neutrality to aggression after 





ISRAEL 


‘His Strategy is, Be a 
wolf in sheep’s 

clothing. Smile and 
pull a Domb. 


BENIAMIN maeciferddstepe iti rael Prime 
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nearly 14 years of failed efforts to 
resolve strife in Congo raises the 
question of whether a body focused 
on de-escalation can (or should) 
meet fire with fire in the mineral- 
rich region. 

Most of the Intervention Brigade, 
a combat-ready team of 3,000 that 
was approved in March for a one 
year deployment to “neutralize” 
armed groups, are on the scene. But 
concerns are mounting about 
whether troops will abide by inter 
national laws that call for minimal 
force and for proportionality, as well 
as how the combatants will handle 
defectors and captured fighters. 

The new clashes may be the first 
test of this learning curve. More 
U.N. firepower bodes ill for M23, but 
ordinary Congolese, long used to 
war, will hope they are not again 
caught in the crosshairs. 


{ man 
suspected 

of beina an 
M23 spv is 
hauled away 
by Congolese 
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AND YOU 
THOUGHT 

7 BILLION WAS 
A LOT OF 
PEOPLE? 


Here's the U.N. 
Population 
Division's 

revised 

projection for a 

more crowded 

earth in 2100: 


471 BILOION 


Asia 


4.18 BILLION 


Africa 


639°MILLION 


Europe 


513 MILLION 


North America 


467 MILLION 


South America 












Four Essential 
Facts About 
Spain's Corruption 
Scandal 


With its economy still reeling, 
Spain faces a political crisis as re 
ports surfaced about Prime Min 
ister Mariano Rajoy anda past 
bribery scandal. 


> GRAFT CLAIMS 

Luis Barcenas, the for 

mer treasurer of Ra 

joy’s Popular Party 

who is now jailed and 

under investigation over secret 
bank accounts, testified that the 
PM and another secretary accept- 
ed big payouts from a slush fund. 


P ILLEGAL CASH FLOW 

Rajoy has been accused of pocket- 
ing money from businesses that 
gained state contracts in ex- 
change for preferential treatment 
while he served in several govern- 
ment positions over a period of 
two decades. Rajoy denied the al- 
legations that he or other party 
members got kickbacks. 


>TEXT TROUBLE 

Despite the emergence of text mes 
sages between Rajoy and Barcenas 
that appear to show that Rajoy 
sympathized with him—“We are 
doing what we can. Cheer up”— 
Rajoy dismissed demands from 
the rival Socialist Party to resign. 


> STANDING FIRM 

Rajoy isn’t going anywhere. His 
party hasa big parliamentary ma- 
jority, and Spaniards seem numb 
to yet more trouble. His coalition 
should hold. 





By Cleo Brock Abraham, Jacob Davidson and Andrew Katz 





Does This Thing Leak? 


\ In his latest action-figure role, President Viadimir Putin rode in a submersible to explore the wreck of the Oleg, a 
Czar Alexander ||-era frigate that sank in the Baltic Sea in 1869. Putin also explored a request for asylum by NSA leaker 
Edward Snowden, who was marooned at a Moscow airport. The President said Snowden must stop his revelations, which 
Putin views as harmful to U.S.-Russian interests. Photograph by Aleksey Nikolskyi 
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RIA Novosti/Kremlin/Reuters 


Trending In 


Roundup 


What's Slowing Down China’? 


59 


China's economy grew “only” 7.5% in the second quarter. What the 


64 


MILLION 


Record French 
soccer fee paid by 
Paris St.-Germain 

F.C. for Napoli’s 

Edinson Cavani 





slowing growth means for that nation and the global economy: 


tity 


Weak Demand 


China's big custom- 
ers, Europe and 
the U.S., aren't 
buying enough to 
keep its factories 
humming. China 
covets more do- 
mestic demand, 
but its consumers 
haven't yet picked 
up the slack. 
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New Priorities 


China's leaders are 
trying to reform its 
banking system, 
which has a record 
of propping up 
inefficient state- 
sponsored 
companies that 
would not be able 
to compete without 
subsidized loans. 


Mm 
& . 


Under New 
Management 


President Xi Jinping 
suggested that local 
Officials should be 
judged more for 
their integrity 

and capability than 
for aiding 
overproduction 

to (falsely) boost 
the GDP. 


Rising Wages 
Workers’ salaries 
have risen about 
20% annually, but 
the new wealth 
also chases up 
prices. Figure in 
higher energy 
costs, and China 
has lost some of its 
edge as a world 
manufacturing hub. 
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Anne Patterson’s Burden Obama's envoy 
to Egypt struggles to influence, not offend 


BY MICHAEL CROWLEY 


BARACK OBAMA IS ABOUT TO BE IM- 
peached. So says a conspiracy theory 
afoot in Egypt that is filling Facebook 
walls and Twitter feeds with word that 
Obama in recent months covertly sent 
$8 billion to that country’s Muslim 
Brotherhood-—led government in return 
for—here’s the fiendish clincher— 
Israel’s annexation of nearly half the 
Sinai desert. “That’s something people 
seriously believe!” marvels Samuel 
Tadros, a research fellow at the Hudson 
Institute in Washington. 

Never mind that the Islamists with 
whom Obama supposedly conspired are 
furious with him, thanks to his refusal 
to brand the Egyptian military’s July 5 
ouster of President Mohamed Morsi a 
coup. In Egypt, says Tadros, “everything 
is blamed on the U.S. Everyone assumes 
the U.S. is working for the other party.” 

At the center of this thankless situ- 
ation is the embattled U.S. ambassador 
to Cairo, Anne Patterson, who has 
become the target of intense suspicion 
and whose plight illustrates the U.S.’s 
diluted influence and tattered stand- 
ing in the Arab world’s most populous 
country. The 63-year-old Patterson 





enraged Egyptians at a June 18 public 
event in Cairo, where she discouraged 
a new round of protests then brewing 
against Morsi’s government. “Some say 
that street action will produce better 
results than elections. To be honest, my 
government and I are deeply skeptical,” 
Patterson said. She also encouraged 
frustrated Egyptians to “get organized” 
and form political parties, and in April 
she warned that “military intervention 
is not the answer.” But locals focused on 
Patterson’s blunt warning that street ac- 
tion would “do little more than add new 
names to the lists of martyrs.” 
Egyptians soon accused her of being 
a secret Muslim Brotherhood supporter. 
Protesters bore signs with a red X drawn 
over her face that called her a hayzaboon 
(Arabic for ogre) as well as ones featur- 


PATTERSON 
DISCOURAGED A NEW 
ROUND OF PROTESTS 
BREWING AGAINST 
MORSI’S GOVERNMENT 


| Cross to bear Jn Cairo, outlandish 
| accusations and outright insults are 





common against the U.S. envoy 


ing sexist epithets, including a banner 
declaring, GO HOME, WITCH! Patterson 
stayed in the country. 

The 40-year career diplomat, an 
Arkansas native whose Southern twang 


survived Wellesley College, is known for | 


her steeliness and specializes in trouble 
spots. Patterson was the ambassador 

to Colombia during the U.S.-assisted 
war against the drug cartels; in 2000a 
roadside bomb was discovered outside 
a town hours before she was scheduled 
to visit. From 2007 to 2010, Patterson 
was the envoy to Pakistan, where she 


| wrangled with the government over 


drone strikes and ties to Islamic radicals. 
While known to be uncommonly frank 
in private conversation, she has never 
sought to be the center of attention. “Her 
style is quiet, behind the scenes,” says a 
former diplomat who knows her. 

The spotlight has found Patterson in 


| Egypt. Even before her arrival in Cairo in 
| August 2or11, a state-run magazine pro- 
| claimed her “the ambassador from hell” 





and claimed she was linked to “terrify- 


| ing” incidents, including assassinations. 
| In January, the U.S. embassy in Cairo felt 


compelled to deny ludicrous reports that 


| she had told an Israeli newspaper that 
| King Tut was Jewish and that Jews were 


the rightful owners of Egypt and would 
soon reclaim the Pyramids. One Tahrir 
Square protester recently told the New 
York Times that Patterson “manipulates 
people and secretly governs the country.” 
The U.S.’s problems in Egypt extend 
beyond Patterson. Both Islamist and 
reform leaders refused to meet with U.S. 
Deputy Secretary of State William Burns 
on his July 15 visit to Cairo. The distrust 
reflects decades in which the U.S., which 
still sends Egypt’s military $1.3 billion a 
year, did enjoy real—and often hidden— 
influence over longtime dictator Hosni 
Mubarak. But U.S. economic aid to the 
country has shrunk by more than two- 
thirds in the past 15 years, while inflation 
has whittled the value of U.S. military 
aid. Americans are still quite capable of 
offending Egyptians, but it has grown 
much harder to influence them. a 
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Discuss this with your doctor. The more you tell your doctor about 
oli me OO) i OP cal Muslele Male] mt-jal-Mer-laMal-}| Me lil colsllom @)oltaat loti 
Pulmonary Disease includes chronic bronchitis and emphysema. 


Since your last doctor's visit, have you... (check all that apply) 
had an increase in coughing? 
had an increase in mucus/phlegm or noticed a change in its color? 
had shortness of breath or difficulty breathing? 


had a flare-up or worsening of the COPD symptoms listed above, more 
than typical day-to-day variations? 


used an antibiotic or oral steroid (such as prednisone)? (# of times: 
had a severe cold or flu? 


visited an ER, hospital, or urgent care? 
(specify reason: __ 





discussed your breathing problems with another doctor? 


used a fast-acting/rescue inhaler more than usual? 
(# times/week: ) 





missed activities or limited them due to breathing difficulties? 
(specify activities: 





List all COPD medications you are taking: 














I'm interested in finding out what more | can do for my COPD. 


GlaxoSmithKline 


©2012 The GlaxoSmithKline Group of Companies All rights reserved 
Printed in USA. AD5876RO September 2012 Learn more about COPD at copd.com 





Water Calls 
A spill won’t kill 
these gadgets 


FOR ALL THEIR AWESOME 
superpowers, most high-tech 
devices are so vulnerable to 
damage from liquids that a 
toppled soft drink might as well 
be Kryptonite. It doesn’t have to 
be that way. Hardwaremakers 
have lately been rolling out more 
products that can stand up to 
spills—and even take dips to 
shoot underwater videos. 

No manufacturer is more 
in the swim than Sony. The 
company says its new flagship 
smartphone, the Xperia Z, can 
be submerged in up to 3.3 ft. 

(1 m) of freshwater for a half 
hour without risk. Available on 
T-Mobile, the handset is as thin 
as Samsung’s Galaxy S4 and 

just 0.01 in. thicker than the 
iPhone 5; the only signs that it’s 
watertight are the flaps, which 
protect leak-prone areas like the 
recharging connector. Sony has 
also introduced a water-resistant 
tablet, camera and other phones; 
a smart watch will arrive in 
September. “It’s something that 
this year is novel for the U.S.,” 
says Stephen Sneeden, a Sony 
product-marketing manager. 
“In Japan, it’s more of an 
expectation.” 

Samsung is all wet too with 
the Galaxy S4 Active, which 
matches the Xperia Z’s water- 
resistance rating. Apple isn’t yet 
playing the waterproof game, but 
third-party companies doa 
booming business in protective 
cases for its products, proving that 
plenty of iPhone and iPad owners 
like the proposition of being able 
to mix their gadgets with water 
without courting disaster. 
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Until Apple goes 
waterproof, there will 
be a spot for LifeProof 

cases, which save 

iPhones and iPads 
from spills and drops 
without adding too 
much bulk. 


Kyocera has made a 
specialty of rugged 
phones. Sprint offers 
the water-resistant 
Hydro Edge and the 
Torque, a chunkier 
model built to 
military specs. 













AYMOCERA 
KYOCERA 


SAMSUNG 


/ 
“Available on AT&T, 
the Samsung Galaxy 
$4 Active is a sturdier, 
slightly portlier 
version of the standard 
Galaxy S4 


Sony’s newest tablet, ) @ 
Xperia Tablet Z, like its Z 
phone, shows that a water 

resistant gizmocan be SONY 
svelte and sexy. It’s thinner 
and lighter than the iPad. 
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The End of Chemo? Smarter cancer drugs with 
fewer side effects could make the drip history 


BY ALICE PARK 





CHEMOTHERAPY HAS LONG 
been one of medicine’s po- 
tent weapons against cancer, 
helping cut cancer deaths 
by about 20% in the U.S. 
over the past two decades. 
But cytotoxins, which target 
fast-growing cancer cells 
while killing normal cells 
too, can be just as brutal on 
the patient, with side effects 
ranging from nausea to in- 
fection to death, 

So researchers are making 
progress with kinder, gentler 
ways of targeting cancer that 





could require nothing more 
than popping pills, and with 
fewer side effects. Could the 
end of chemotherapy be near? 

“It’s a question we are all 
asking,” says Dr. Martin Tall- 
man, chief of the leukemia 
service at Memorial Sloan- 
Kettering Cancer Center. 

A pair of recent studies 
hint that for some leukemias, 
the answer may soon be yes. 
Patients who had failed to re- 
spond to existing treatments 
tallied a survival rate of up 
to 83% after two years ona 


drug called ibrutinib that 
blocked activity of a signal- 
ing molecule responsible for 
the cancer. 
The field of such targeted 
therapies has been grow- 
ing since the first precision 
anticancer drug, imatinib 
(Gleevec), was approved in 
2001 to treat chronic myeloid 
leukemia and gastrointestinal 
stromal tumor (GIST). Now, 
rather than carpet bombing 
cancer, more than three dozen 
new “smart bomb” medica- 
tions thwart specific path- 
ways that tumor cells need to 
thrive. Some prevent cancer 
cells from signaling other 
cells for nutrients, while oth- 
ers inhibit angiogenesis—the 
ability to develop blood ves- 
sels that feed the growths. 
Already, patients with 
GIST can avoid chemotherapy 
altogether thanks to Gleevec. 
Some with lung cancer and 
melanoma are starting to rely 
exclusively on targeted anti- 
cancer therapies as well, and 
more will likely follow. 
While these patients may 
suffer fewer side effects from 
their cancer treatment, ex- 
perts say they should expect 
to cycle through a combina- 
tion of the drugs throughout 
the course of their disease. 
Cancer cells, like bacteria and 
viruses, can mutate to resist 
the targeted drugs, so it may 
take a cocktail of drugs to 
address this defense, as hap- 
pened with HIV/AIDS. 
“Many, many fundamental 
concepts in cancer are being 
challenged now,” says Tall- 
man. Surgery and chemother- 
apy won't disappear anytime 
soon, but the revolution to 
usurp their role has begun. 











_ADNAMap 
_ Of Cancer 


The Human Genome Project 
provided the first glimpse of 
mankind's basic instruction 
manual, in DNA form, and 
now researchers have done 
the same with cancer. 

Scientists at the U.S. 
National Cancer Institute 
published the most complete 
genomes yet of the more 
than 20,000 genes in a set 
of 60 tumor-cell lines that 
include breast, prostate, 
lung and colon cancers. 
They provide a more detailed 
look at a series of mutations 
in the coding sections of 
DNA that produce enzymes, 
signaling molecules or 
other agents that can turn 
cells malignant. Previous 
sequencing projects have 
focused on mapping 
only specific genes or 
discrete sets of genes that 
drive tumors. 

Scientists have used 
the 60 cell lines to test 
anticancer agents since the 
1980s; 16,000 compounds 
have been screened and 
about 300 approved 
by the Food and Drug 
Administration. With the 
added gene-sequencing data, 
some of the failed candidates 
could be retested against 
previously unidentified 
mutations. 

To take full advantage of 
that possibility, researchers 
will have to sequence 
thousands more tumor 
genomes; such enhanced 
databases could produce a 
new generation of precisely 
targeted drugs that stop 
tumors in their tracks. 




















Sources: New England Journal of Medicine; Cancer Research 
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DIED 


Cory Monteith 
The boy next door 


Cory Monteith, who played high school quarterback turned singer Finn 
Hudson on Glee, died on July 13, way too young, at 31, from a lethal com- 
bination of heroin and alcohol. As Monteith played him, Finn was often 
the heart and emotional anchor of a show that could take roller-coaster 
shifts in tone. But at its best, Glee has been rooted in something real: the 
struggles of small-town kids to become better than they've been led to 
expect and their fear that their reality may not match their dreams. 

Finn embodied that predicament. The only thing he worried about 
more than his teammates’ ridicule for joining glee club was the po- 
tential of ending up a “Lima loser” who peaked in high school. That’s 
part of what made the climactic duet of the pilot episode, “Don’t Stop 
Believin’”"—which Monteith performed with Lea Michele, whom he 
would eventually date in real life—such a fitting emotional anthem. 
Both Glee and Monteith, who once spoke of an “out of control” adoles- 
cence and did a second stint in rehab this year, sold not only the opti- 
mism of that song but also the hint that merely believin’ would not 
always be enough. —JAMES PONIEWOZIK 


DIED 

Leonard Garment, 
89, former White 
House counsel and 
top adviser to Richard 
Nixon, Garment 
played a key role on 
the sidelines of the 
Watergate scandal, 


| discouraging Nixon 
| from destroying the 


White House tapes. 


WON 
The John Deere 
Classic, by Jordan 


| Spleth. The 19-year. 


old phenom became 
the first teenager 

to earn a PGA Tour 
victory since Ralph 
Guldahl in 1931. 





DIED 

Nedezhda Popova, 
91, Russian fighter 
pilot during World 
War Il and member 
of the all-female 
Night Witches 
bomber regiment 


| that targeted German 
| installations. 





| 


DIED 

Philip Caldwell, 93, 
the first CEO of the 
Ford Motor Co, who 
was not a member of 
the Ford family. Under 
Caldwell’s leadership 
from 1977 to 1985, 
the auto giant went 
from record losses to 
record profits. 


DIED 

Chuck Foley, 82, 
co-creator of the 
popular party game 
Twister. Originally 
called Pretzel, it has 
sold tens of millions 
of copies since 1965. 


APPROVED 

The first brain-wave 
test for attention- 
deficit/hyperactivity 
disorder (ADHD). 
Designed for use with 
youths ages 6 to 17, 
it could help diagnose 
the condition more 
accurately. 
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DIED 


Amar G. Bose 
Audio innovator 


In the 1950s, Amar G. Bose, an 
MIT grad student and classical- 
music lover whose father had 
fled to the U.S. from India after 
being imprisoned for opposing 
British rule, treated himself to a 
new stereo system. It had 
impressive specs but sounded 
terrible. In frustration, he 
researched how to build a 
better speaker and in 1964 
turned his discoveries into a 
start-up he named after 


himself. Bose Corp. didn’t really | 


gain momentum until 1968's 
901 speaker, whose 
unorthodox design bounced 
sound off a room's back wall to 
create a spacious effect not 
unlike that of a concert hall. 
The company went on to 
become a thriving supplier of 
audio products to consumers, 
car manufacturers and the 
military. Later came the Bose 
Wave radio and noise-canceling 
headphones. 

Over time, some serious 
listeners carped that Bose's 
marketing was more impressive 
than its engineering. But its 
founder, who died July 12 at 
83, never stopped thinking of 
himself as a researcher and 
academic who happened to 
have an entrepreneurial streak. 
He taught at MIT for nearly half 
a century. And in 2011, he 
thanked the school for its role 
in his success in spectacular 
fashion by giving it the majority 
of Bose shares, plowing 
profits into future research 
and education. 


—HARRY MCCRACKEN 
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1126 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90017 
213.977.0211 


www.girardikeese.com 





Dear Friend 


I wanted to take just a minute to thank you 
for your interest in the law and our law firm 


Girardi Keese 


We | ea ou} r the nest ost 
. ‘ +] A 
committed law S e eve 1¢ 
r 7 ; | 
We come to Ork aa trl Ore Oa 
sly rh rr 1 y } 
to help rignt wron ind € ure that 


Our WOrk for cirents [ike 


Bryan Stow, who was shamefully beaten at 


Dodger Stadium, and Art Monk, a wonderful 
football player who is now suffering memory 


loss and other ailments 


But we're just as proud of the work we do 
every day ror people like you people who 


may have been injured in a car crash, by a 


medication you've been prescribed or by a 


company that took your intellectual property 


without } 


paying you 


You see, that’s what lawyers really do 


rhey help people by fighting for them 


when they cannot fight for themselves 


It’s a great privilege to be your neighbor 


and to represent many ol our time 


youiny 


oF need 


and | can think of no 


My partners 


higher honor 


Tom 
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Stopping the Slaughter 


All Americans must come together to end 
an epidemic of deadly urban violence 


ee VERY DEATH IS A TRAGEDY IN THIS NA- 
» tion, whether in Pennsylvania, Con- 
= necticut or Florida. We all have 
1%, eds suffered a great tragedy with the death 
~~ of Trayvon Martin. But Trayvon’s story 
is only the latest in our epidemic of violence, com- 
pounded by race, that must be addressed in America. 

Why is it that African-American males are so 
disproportionately both the victims and the per- 
petrators of violence, more often than not against 
one another? In Philadelphia, where I am mayor, 
75% of our homicide victims are black men. About 
80% of the people we arrest for homicide are black 
men. Black men across the country are killing one 
another, yet that epidemic is rarely part of any na- 
tional conversation. 


HEN AURORA HAPPENED, WHEN TUCSON 
VV happened and certainly when Newtown 

happened, we as a country launched a 
heartfelt conversation about gun violence, gun 
safety and the use of weapons. We lurch from trag- 
edy to tragedy to tragedy, trying to figure out what 
to do along the way. 

In the meantime, 32 Americans are killed by 
gun violence every day, on average, a dispropor- 
tionate number of whom are black men. That'’s ap- 
parently not breaking news. With each death, the 
networks aren't interrupting game shows or soap 
operas to give you that information. We get lulled 
back into complacency and somehow live with the 
fact that we have a Newtown every day in America. 
Anda disproportionate number of those dying are 
black men. That cannot be acceptable in the United 
States of America. 

Our priorities are askew. Our leaders talk a lot 
about international terrorism. I often talk about 
domestic terrorists, by which I mean not foreign 
nationals plotting violence on these shores but the 
day-to-day crime that is even more devastating to our 
cities than the episodic threats from overseas. My 
focus comes from my experiences and the buildup of 
living all my life in West Philadelphia and Wynne- 
field, and as a city-council member and then later as 
mayor, attending numerous funerals and talking 
to moms and dads who have lost their children and 
other loved ones to senseless acts of violence. 

What’s missing are the fundamentals. It’s 
about jobs. It’s about education. It’s about economic 
investment and job retraining. It’s about getting 
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RACE AND 
HOMICIDE IN 
AMERICA 





47% 
Percentage of 
homicide victims 
from 1980 to 2008 
who were black. 


12% 
African-American 
share of the 
population during 
that time. 


< 


A lifelong resident 
of Philadelphia, 
Nutter has served 
as mayor since 
2008. Homicides in 
the city are down 
39% so far this 
year, the lowest 
year-to-date murder 
rate of his tenure. 





~ Michael Nutter 








benefits to people who need them. We know that 
in Philadelphia, thousands of people are not even 
signing up for the available benefits to take care 
of themselves and their families. We know clearly 
that there are a few things that work: investing 
more in Head Start programs, summer jobs and 


programs for teens and community-development | 


block grants for cities to put people to work. Those 
three areas have been cut significantly over the past 
few years. The U.S, seems to be more invested in na- 


tion building in other countries around the world, | 
Iraq and Afghanistan in particular, than in nation | 


building—or rebuilding—here at home. 

New Orleans Mayor Mitch Landrieu and I co- 
lead an effort called Cities United. We now have 
close to 50 mayors signed up. It’s specifically fo- 
cused on reducing the violence affecting African- 
American men and boys across the country. What 
does it propose? The first step is getting municipal 
leaders to acknowledge these challenges and then 
deciding on the best practices for addressing them. 
What are some programs and services we can pro- 
vide? And what can we as mayors, in a more unified 
effort, do to change things? More and more mayors 
are getting involved in trying to address the cycle of 
violence in cities across the country. 

If we get this right, everyone would be involved. 
We needa partnership among cities, states and fed- 
eral agencies; the corporate community; the philan- 
thropic community; the religious community; the 
social-advocacy community—all working toward 
helping African-American men and boys. We can 
no longer operate in silos. We have to work inacon- 
certed, holistic and comprehensive effort to deal 
with these issues. 


E ARE WAY PAST THE TIME OF JUST TALKING. 

What we really need is action. I know that 

President Obama cares about these issues, 
but as powerful as the President of the United States 
is, he will need a lot of folks to rally with him to 
work toward solutions. It will require folks to have 
open minds and open hearts and, more than any- 
thing, to be dedicated to change. 

We can change things—that I know. The ques- 
tion is, are we ready to do it? Are we willing to set 
ego aside, be vulnerable and hear things that none 
of us necessarily want to hear? We have to try right 
now, because our children are dying in the streets 
every day. a 
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- COMMENTARY / IN THE ARENA 





SUDDENLY, WE ARE BEING DRAGGED 
back to the 1980s—a time when race 
was front and center as the great 
American divide, a time of anger and 
backlash and showboating. We are 
dragged there by the Trayvon Martin verdict, by 
the Supreme Court’s decision to void a key section 
of the 1965 Voting Rights Act and even by the slow 
dissolution of immigration reform in the House 
of Representatives. There is an easy slippage into 
antique caricatures: Al Sharpton is back; Rachel 
Jeantel, Martin’s unfortunate phone pal, surfaces 
to stoke every white racist’s fantasy about the limi- 
tations of black people; and six jurors find it all too 
easy to believe that a vigilante who had stalked an 
innocent black teenager was acting in self-defense 
when, during ascuffle, he shot the kid point-blank. 

And yet none of this quite fits. This is not the 
1980s; race isn’t the issue it was 30 years ago. It 
isn’t binary—black and white—anymore. It’s a 
kaleidoscope now: Latinos outnumber blacks 
in the American population, healthy dollops of 
South and East Asians add to the mix, and the 
prospect of a nonwhite majority is just around 
the bend. In 2013 the jury may still be almost all 
white, but the shooter is Hispanic—and the evi- 
dence is cloudy. If I were a member of that jury, 
operating in the context of Florida’s barbaric gun 
laws, I might have had to vote to acquit. George 
Zimmerman clearly was guilty of overzealous ra- 
cial profiling, but there was no definitive evidence 
of how the scuffle began. It was not beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt that Zimmerman was overacting in 
self-defense. Martin’s death is an outrage, but it is 
not Emmett Till or Medgar Evers. 

In a way, the 1980s were the last good time for 
Republicans. The Democrats were sitting ducks. 
They refused to face the reality transpiring in the 
slums. All too often they portrayed criminals as 
social victims. They defended a morally corrupt 
welfare system. They considered Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan’s acute observation about the disin- 
tegration of the black family “racist.” Until Bill 
Clinton said in 1993 that two-parent families were 
better for children than single moms—finally ac- 
knowledging a ton of sociological evidence—most 
Democrats considered such statements “blaming 
the victim.” As a result, the Republicans, with a 
solid white majority, could float into the presidency 
on a tide of coded racial appeals. 











Trayvon’s Death Is an Outrage, But... 
Thanks to immigration, stronger laws and years of 
hard work, our poisonous biracial era is ending 
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During the 1968 
campaign, Nixon 
pushed for a 
strong “law and 
order” agenda in 
part to draw white 
voters to the 
Republican Party 
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The U.S. is becoming 
a majority-minority 
nation; in 2012, 
according to the 
Census Bureau, just 
under half of all 
children under the 
age of 5 were 
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We must be honest about this: ever since 
Richard Nixon’s Southern strategy in 1968, race 
has been the Republican Party’s tallest tent pole. 
Oh, there were other poles—a strong national de- 
fense against the communists, traditional values, 
low taxes—but even the latter two were, ultimate- 
ly, about race. Where was the tax money going? To 
the unwed mother driving the welfare Cadillac. 
(Yes, disproportionate numbers of African Ameri- 
cans still receive benefits like food stamps—but 
the vast majority of them, 75%, do not.) 


Supreme Court Justices to liberate their 
Southern constituents by voiding the cru- 
cial section of the Voting Rights Act. And it’s in the 
DNA of the Republicans in the House to strip food 
stamps out of the now completely obscene farm bill. 
And, of course, it’s in their DNA as well to block or 
dismantle immigration reform: more legal Latinos 
means demographic cataclysm for the Republicans. 
“It’s increasingly clear,” Republican tactician Bill 
Kristol recently wrote, “that allowing any form or 
permutation of the Senate bill to become law would 
divide and demoralize potential Republican voters.” 
To be sure, there are caveats aplenty here. There 
are strong conservative arguments about welfare 
dependency and the perils of Big Government that 
have nothing to do with race; I agree with some 
of them. But the Southern brand of conservatism 
that has dominated the party for the past 40 years 
certainly is built on a Confederate legacy. On the 
other side of the aisle, even the vaunted Voting 
Rights Act, a monument to racial justice in the 
1960s, has become, over time, a bastion of racial 
division, with its insistence on the creation of race- 
based congressional districts in the South. In more 
than a few states, collusion between white subur- 
ban and black urban state legislators eliminated 
districts where politicians would have to appeal 
to both blacks and whites to win. This has been 
terrible for our democracy. 

The good news is that we are moving beyond 
all that. The Republicans can no longer profit from 
being a predominantly all-white, regional, rural 
party. The Al Sharpton version of the Democratic 
Party is 20 years in the past. There will always be 
injustices like the murder of Trayvon Martin, but 
in our multiracial future, led by our color-blind 
children, there will be fewer of them. u 


A ND SO IT’S IN THE DNA OF THE REPUBLICAN 
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FOR MODERATE TO SEVERE RA 


Your body was made for better 
things than RA. 


Discover XELJANZ 


XELJANZ is a prescription medicine for adults with moderate to 


severe rheumatoid arthritis for whom methotrexate did not work well. 


Tae 


XELJANZ is a small pill that, when taken twice daily, can reduce the joint pain 


and swelling of RA, even without methotrexate. Visit XELJANZ.com to learn more. 
ASK YOUR RHEUMATOLOGIST IF XELJANZ IS RIGHT FOR YOU" 


What is XELJANZ? 

XELJANZ is a prescription medicine called a Janus kinase (JAK) inhibitor 

XELJANZ is used to treat adults with moderately to severely active 

rheumatoid arthritis in which methotrexate did not work well 

«It is not known if XELJANZ is safe and effective in people with 
Hepatitis B or C 

* XELJANZ is not for people with severe liver problems 

* It is not known if XELJANZ is safe and effective in children. 


IMPORTANT SAFETY INFORMATION 


What is the most important information to know about XELJANZ? 
Serious infections. XELJANZ can lower the ability of your immune 
system to fight infections. Some people have serious infections 
while taking XELJANZ, including tuberculosis (TB), and infections 
caused by bacteria, fungi, or viruses that can spread throughout the 
body. Some people have died from these infections. Your healthcare 
provider should test you for TB before starting XELJANZ, and 
monitor you closely for signs and symptoms of TB infection durine 
treatment. You should not start taking XELJANZ if you have any kind 
of infection unless your healthcare provider tells you it is okay. 


Cancer and immune system problems. XELJANZ may increase your risk 
of certain cancers by changing the way your immune system works 
Lymphoma and other cancers can happen in patients taking XELJANZ. 


Some people who have taken XELJANZ with certain other medicines 
to prevent kidney transplant rejection have had a problem with 
certain white blood cells growing out of control (Epstein Barr 
Virus-associated post transplant lymphoproliferative disorder). 


Tears (perforation) in the stomach or intestines. Some people 
taking XELJANZ get tears in their stomach or intestine. This happens 
most often in people who also take nonsteroidal anti-inflammatory 
drugs (NSAIDs), corticosteroids, or methotrexate. Tell your 
healthcare provider right away if you have fever and stomach-area 
pain that does not go away, and a change in your bowel habits. 


Changes in lab test results. Your healthcare provider should do blood 

tests before you start receiving XELJANZ, and at certain times while 

you are taking XELJANZ, to check for the following side effects 

+ changes in lymphocyte counts. Lymphocytes are white blood cells 
that help the body fight off infections. 

* low neutrophil counts. Neutrophils are white blood cells that help 
the body fight off infections. 

* low red blood cell count. This may mean that you have anemia, 
which may make you feel weak and tired 

Your healthcare provider should also routinely check certain liver tests. 

You should not receive XELJANZ if your lymphocyte count, neutrophil 

count, or red blood cell count is too low or your liver tests are too high. 

Your healthcare provider may stop your XELJANZ treatment for a period 

of time if needed because of changes in these blood test results. Your 

healthcare provider should do blood tests to check your cholesterol levels 

4-8 weeks after you start XELJANZ, and as needed after that 


Before taking XELJANZ, tell your healthcare provider if you: 

* think you have an infection or have symptoms of an infection such 
as fever, sweating, or chills; muscle aches; cough; shortness of 
breath; blood in phlegm; weight loss; warm, red, or painful skin or 
sores on your body; diarrhea or stomach pain; burning when you 
urinate or urinating more often than normal; or feeling very tired 

* are being treated for an infection 

* get a lot of infections or have infections that keep coming back 

* have diabetes, HIV, or a weak immune system. People with these 
conditions have a higher chance for infections. 

* have TB, or have been in close contact with someone with TB 

* live or have lived in, or have traveled to certain parts of the country 
(such as the Ohio and Mississippi River valleys and the Southwest) 
where there is an increased chance for getting certain kinds of fungal 
infections (histoplasmosis, coccidioidomycosis, or blastomycosis) 
These infections may happen orbecome more severe if you use 
XELJANZ. Ask your healthcare provider if you do not know if you have 
lived in an area where these infections are common. 


* have or have had hepatitis B or C or liver problems 

* have ever had any type of cancer 

* have kidney problems 

* have any stomach area (abdominal) pain or been diagnosed with 
diverticulitis (inflammation in parts of the large intestine) or ulcers 
in your Stomach or intestines 

* have had a reaction to tofacitinib or any of the ingredients in XELJANZ 

« have recently received or are scheduled to receive a vaccine. People 
taking XELJANZ should not receive live vaccines but can receive 
non-live vaccines. 

* have any other medical conditions 

* plan to become pregnant or are pregnant. It is not known if 
XELJANZ will harm an unborn baby 
Pregnancy Registry: Pfizer has a registry for pregnant women who 
take XELJANZ. The purpose of this registry is to check the health of 
the pregnant mother and her baby. If you are pregnant or become 
pregnant while taking XELJANZ, talk to your healthcare provider 
about how you can join this pregnancy registry or you may contact 
the registry at 1-877-311-8972 to enroll 

* plan to breastfeed or are breastfeeding 

After starting XELJANZ, call your healthcare provider right away if you 

have any symptoms of an infection. XELJANZ can make you more 

likely to get infections or make worse any infection that you have 


Tell your healthcare provider about all the medicines you take, 
especially any other medicines to treat your rheumatoid arthritis. 
You should not take tocilizumab (Actemra®), etanercept (Enbrel®), 
adalimumab (Humira®), infliximab (Remicade®), rituximab 
(Rituxan®), abatacept (Orencia®), anakinra (Kineret®), certolizumab 
(Cimzia®), golimumab (Simponi®), azathioprine, cyclosporine, or other 
immunosuppressive drugs while you are taking XELJANZ. Taking 
XELJANZ with these medicines may increase your risk of infection 
* Tell your healthcare provider if you are taking medicines that affect 
the way certain liver enzymes work. Ask your healthcare provider if 
you are not sure if your medicine is one of these 








What are other possible side effects of XELJANZ? 

XELJANZ may cause Serious side effects including hepatitis B or C 
activation infection in people who carry the virus in their blood. If you 
are a carrier of the hepatitis B or C virus (viruses that affect the liver), 
the virus may become active while you use XELJANZ. Tell your 
healthcare provider if you have the following symptoms of a possible 
hepatitis B or C infection: feeling very tired, skin or eyes look yellow. 
little or no appetite, vomiting, clay-colored bowel movements, fevers 
chills, stomach discomfort, muscle aches, dark urine, and skin rash 


Common side effects of XELJANZ include: upper respiratory tract 
infections (common cold, sinus infections), headache, diarrhea, and 
nasal congestion, sore throat, and runny nose (nasopharynegitis) 


You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription drugs 
to the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch or call 1-800-FDA-1088 


Please see additional Patient Information on the following page. 
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Read the Medication Guide that comes with XELJANZ before you start taking it and 
each time you get a refill. There may be new information. This brief summary does 
not take the place of talking to your healthcare provider about your medical condition 
or treatment. 
What is the most important information | should know about XELJANZ? 
[ANZ may cause serious side effects including: 
1. Serious infections. 
XELJANZ is a medicine that affects your immune system, XELJANZ can lower the ability 
of your immune system to fight infections. Some people have serious infections while 
taking XELJANZ, including tuberculosis (TB), and infections caused by bacteria, 
fungi, or viruses that can spread throughout the body. Some people have died from 
these infections. 
* Your healthcare provider should test you for TB before starting XELJANZ. 
+ Your healthcare provider should monitor you closely for signs and symptoms of TB 
infection during treatment with XELJANZ. 
You should not start taking XELJANZ if you have any kind of infection unless your 
healthcare provider tells you it is okay. 
Before starting XELJANZ, tell your healthcare provider if you: 
* think you have an infection or have symptoms of an infection such as: 
- fever, sweating, or chills - warm, red, or painful skin or sores 
- muscle aches on your body 


- cough - diarrhea or stomach pain 

- shortness of breath ~ burning when you urinate or 

- blood in phlegm urinating more often than normal 
- weight loss - feeling very tired 


* are being treated for an infection 

* get a lot of infections or have infections that keep coming back 

* have diabetes, HIV, or a weak immune system. People with these conditions have 
a higher chance for infections. 

* have TB, or have been in close contact with someone with TB 

* live or have lived, or have traveled to certain parts of the country (such as the 
Ohio and Mississippi River valleys and the Southwest) where there is an 
increased chance for getting certain kinds of ys infections (histoplasmosis, 
coccidioidomycosis, or blastomycosis). These infections ay happen or become 
more severe if you use XELJANZ. Ask your healthcare provider if you do not know 
if you have lived in an area where these infections are common. 

* have or have had hepatitis B or C 

After bie XELJANZ, call your healthcare provider right away if you have any 

symptoms of an infection. XELJANZ can make you more likely to get infections or 

make worse any infection that you have. 

2. Cancer and immune system problems. 

XELJANZ may increase your risk of certain cancers by changing the way your 

immune system works. 

ely and other cancers can happen in patients taking XELJANZ. Tell your 
healthcare provider if you have ever had any type of cancer. 

* Some people who have taken XELJANZ with certain other medicines to prevent 
kidney transplant rejection have had a problem with certain white blood 
cells growing out of control (Epstein Barr Virus-associated post transplant 
lymphoproliferative disorder). 

3. Tears (perforation) in the stomach or intestines. 

* Tell your healthcare provider if you have had diverticulitis (inflammation in parts 
of the large Santa) ve ulcers in your stomach or intestines, Some people takin 
XELJANZ get tears in their stomach or intestine. This happens most often in people who 
also take nonsteroidal anti-inflammatory drugs (NSAIDs), corticosteroids, 
or methotrexate. 

* Tell your healthcare provider right away if you have fever and stomach-area pain 
that does not go away, and a change in your bowel habits. 

4, Changes in certain laboratory test results. 

Your healthcare pre should do blood tests before you start receiving XELJANZ 

and while you take XELJANZ to check for the following side effects: 

* changes in counts. Lymphocytes are white blood cells that help the body 
fight off infections. 

* low neutrophil counts. Neutrophils are white blood cells that help the body fight 
off infections. 

* low red blood cell count. This may mean that you have anemia, which may make 
you feel weak and tired. 

Your healthcare provider should routinely check certain liver tests. 

You should not receive XELJANZ if your lymphocyte count, neutrophil count, or red 

blood cell count is too low or your liver tests are too high. 

Your healthcare provider may stop your XELJANZ treatment for a period of time if 

needed because of changes in these blood test results. 

You may also have changes in other laboratory tests, such as your blood cholesterol 

levels. Your healthcare provider should do blood tests to check your cholesterol 

levels 4 to 8 weeks after you start receiving XELJANZ, and as needed after that. 

Normal cholesterol levels are important to good heart health. 

See “What are the possible side effects of XELJANZ?” for more information about 

side effects. 

What is XELJANZ? 

XELJANZ is a prescription medicine called a Janus kinase (JAK) inhibitor. XELJANZ 

is used to treat adults with pe to severely active rheumatoid arthritis in 

which methotrexate did not work well. 


~ Need help paying for your Pfizer medicines? 
Pfizer Helpful Answers* 
Learn how at www.PHAHelps.com 


may be able to help, regardless of your insurance situation. 


itis not known if XELJANZ is safe and effective in people with Hepatitis B or C. 
XELJANZ is not for people with severe liver problems. 
It is not known if XELJANZ is safe and effective in children. 


What should | tell my healthcare provider before taking XELJANZ? 

XELJANZ may not be right for you. Before taking XELJANZ, tell your healthcare 

provider if you: 

* have an infection. See “What is the most important information | should know 
about XELJANZ?” 

* have liver problems 

* have kidney problems 

* have any stomach area (abdominal) pain or been diagnosed with diverticulitis or 
ulcers in your stomach or intestines 

* have had a reaction to tofacitinib or any of the ingredients in XELUANZ 

* have recently received or are scheduled to receive a vaccine. People who take 
XELJANZ should not receive live vaccines. People taking XELJANZ can receive 
non-live vaccines. 

* have any other medical conditions 

* plan to become pregnant or are pregnant. It is not known if XELJANZ will harm an 
unborn baby. 

Pregnancy Registry: Pfizer has a registry for pregnant women who take XELJANZ. 
The purpose of this registry is to check the health of the pregnant mother and her 
baby. If you are pregnant or become pregnant while taking XELJANZ, talk to your 
healthcare provider about how you can join this pregnancy registry or you may 
contact the registry at 1-877-311-8972 to enroll. 

* plan to breastfeed or are breastfeeding. You and your healthcare provider should 
decide if you will take XELJANZ or breastfeed. You should not do both. 

Tell your healthcare provider about all the medicines you take, rhea ly pb 

and non-prescription medicines, vitamins, and herbal supplements. XELUANZ and 

other medicines may affect each other causing side effects. 

Especially tell your healthcare provider if you take: 

* any other medicines to treat your rheumatoid arthritis. You should not take 
tocilizumab (Actemra®), etanercept (Enbrel®), adalimumab (Humira®), infliximab 
(Remicade"), rituximab (Rituxan®), abatacept (Orencia®), anakinra (Kineret®), 
certolizumab (Cimzia®), golimumab (Simponi®), azathioprine, cyclosporine, or other 
immunosuppressive drugs while you are taking XELUANZ. Taking XELUANZ with 
these medicines may increase your risk of infection. 

* medicines that affect the way certain liver enzymes work. Ask your healthcare 
provider if you are not sure if your medicine is one of these. 

Know the medicines you take. Keep a list of them to show your healthcare provider 

and pharmacist when you get a new medicine. 

How should | take XELJANZ? 

* Take XELJANZ as your healthcare provider tells you to take it. 

* Take XELJANZ 2 times a day with or without food. 

* If you take too much XELJANZ, call your healthcare provider or go to the nearest 
hospital emergency room right away. 

What are possible side effects of XELJANZ? 

XELJANZ may cause serious side effects, including: 

* See “What is the most important information | should know about XELJANZ?” 

* Hepatitis B or C activation infection in people who carry the virus in their blood. 
If you are a carrier of the hepatitis B or C virus (viruses that affect the liver), the 
virus may become active while you use XELJANZ. Your healthcare provider may 
do blood tests before you start treatment with XELJANZ and while you are using 
XELJANZ. Tell your healthcare provider if you have any of the following symptoms 
of a possible hepatitis B or C infection: 

- feel very tired 
- skin or eyes look yellow 


- chills 
- stomach discomfort 


1 se eppetite - muscle aches 
- clay-colored bowel movements ~ dark urine 
- fevers - skin rash 


Common side effects of XELJANZ include: 

* upper respiratory tract infections (common cold, sinus infections) 

* headache 

* diarrhea 

* nasal congestion, sore throat, and runny nose (nasopharyngitis) 

Tell your healthcare provider if you have any side effect that bothers you or that 
does not go away. 

These are not all the possible side effects of XELJANZ. For more information, ask 
your healthcare provider or pharmacist. 

Call your doctor for medical advice about side effects. You may report side effects 
to FDA at 1-800-FDA-1088. 

You may also report side effects to Pfizer at 1-800-438-1985. 

General information about the safe and effective use of XELJANZ. 

Medicines are sometimes prescribed for purposes other than those listed in a 

brief summary. Do not use XELJANZ for a condition for which it was not prescribed. 
Do not give XELJANZ to other people, even if they have the same symptoms you 
have. It may harm them, 

This brief summary summarizes the most important information about XELJANZ. If 
you would like more information, talk to your healthcare provider. You can ask your 
pharmacist or healthcare provider for information about XELJANZ that is 


written for health professionals. 


This brief summary is based on XELJANZ Prescriving Information LAB-0445-2.0 
and Medication Guide LAB-0535-1.0. 
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The trial has ended, but the repercussions of q 
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Shortl 
after dawn 


most Sundays, a dozen or so black pastors 
gather by conference call to pray and com- 
pare notes for their sermons later that 
morning. But on July 14, when Howard 
John Wesley called in at 6 a.m., there were 
already more than roo pastors on the line, 
and his computer showed 57 tweets from 
members of his congregation, Alfred 
Street Baptist in Alexandria, Va., all with 
the same questions: What would he say 
to help heal the hurt and anger after the 
verdict the night before? How would he 
deal with the fact that a neighborhood 
watch man, George Zimmerman, had 
been found not guilty after shooting dead 
an unarmed black 17-year-old named Tray 
von Martin? 

Many of the preachers had families of 
their own, and the case had made them 
think about their children’s safety. Nathan 
Scovens, who leads Galilee Missionary 
Baptist in Winston-Salem, N.C., said his 
son had asked him, “Daddy, is George Zim- 
merman going to heaven?” Otis Moss III, 
the pastor of Barack Obama's old Chicago 
church, Trinity United Church of Christ, 
said that after the verdict his 12-year-old 
asked simply, “Daddy, am I next?” 

Hours later, when the pews had filled, 
the message was clear. America has been 
facing challenges like the Martin slaying 
for generations. Every few years, some in 
stance of probable profiling, police over 
reaction or malice grabs national attention. 
A young black man dies or is brutally in 
jured. The resulting investigation and 
trial become national dramas, driven less 
by the case file than by the state of race in 
America, the pent-up furies that seethe be- 
neath the national narrative of progress. 
The names are written in history: Emmett 
Till, Yusuf Hawkins, Rodney King, Ama 
dou Diallo and now Trayvon Martin. Presi 


dents comment; protesters fill the streets 
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and, more recently, send tweets. And then 
it all seems to go away. 

For the black pastors who preached 
Sunday, their messages were filled with 
familiar outrage over injustice. But they 
also embedded in their sermons a determi 
nation that this time be different, that the 
Martin death not be seen in isolation and 
the controversy not fade from public view. 
Just weeks earlier, the Supreme Court had 
voided a key part of the Voting Rights Act 
protecting minorities in states with a his 
tory of discrimination. A celebrity chef's 
empire had imploded when she admitted to 
using racial epithets. Over the long Fourth 
of July holiday, 72 people were shot in Chi 
cago, many of them young black men. The 
soth anniversary of Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr’s March on Washington loomed around 
the corner. “Paula Deen, a Supreme Court 
decision and now this,” Wesley preached 
the day after the Zimmerman verdict. 
“There’s a racial consciousness that rises up 
within me that somehow takes my ability 
to see this objectively. lam angry.” 

The outrage was not limited to 
churches. In largely peaceful protests 
across the country, organizers tried to 
channel campaigns against gun vio- 
lence, police profiling and “stand your 
ground” laws, a relatively new legal trend 
that expands protections for citizens 
who kill strangers when threatened. In 
North Carolina, a growing weekly pro- 
test against Republican-enacted social 
policies organized largely by black clergy, 
called Moral Mondays, swelled to vent the 
anger over the verdict. Addressing the Na 
tional Association for the Advancement 
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of Colored People in Florida, U.S. Attorney 
General Eric Holder recalled the time a cop 
stopped him on his way to a movie in a 
predominantly white Washington neigh 
borhood. He was a federal prosecutor at 
the time. Holder, too, had talked with his 
children about profiling, just as his father 
had spoken to him. “That is a father-son 
tradition I hoped would not need to be 
handed down,” he told the crowd. 

Among black leaders, the hope is to de 
feat the national instinct to move on until 
the next racially charged crossroads. “It is 
time to dust off the formula that worked 
for our forefathers and foremothers in the 
civil rights movement,” Wesley said days 
after his sermon. “Pray, march and de 
mand change from every corner of your 
government.” 


Race, Narratives and Reality 

BUT FOR THAT TO HAPPEN, THERE WILL 
need to be anew national discussion about 
how America handles its diversity. The 
past five years have featured two contradic 
tory narratives. The first is about Obama 
and the emerging coalition of young and 
minority voters who elected him twice. 
In the 2012 election, the percentage of 
turnout among blacks exceeded that of 
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whites for the first time in history; by 
roughly 2045, whites will no longer be the 
majority of the population. Within a year, 
a majority of children under the age of 5 
will be from minority groups. This is the 
story of promise for much of the country, 
a signal that the nation can move beyond 
its tainted past, and it has coincided with 
a clear rise in optimism among African 
Americans. A year after Obama's first elec 
tion as President, 53% of blacks told Pew 
that the future for blacks would be better, 
compared with 44% of those asked the 
same question in 2007. 

But the promise of tomorrow, it turns 
out, has changed little in the present. 
Obama’s election coincided with a nation 
al economic collapse that has hammered 
minority communities far harder than 
white ones. From 2007 to 2010, according 
to the Urban Institute, black family wealth 
fell by 31%, compared with an 11% decline 

Pi » for whites. For blacks, the national un 
“} = employment epidemic was simply more 
virulent, with the 13.7% black unem 
ployment rate more than twice the 
6.6% rate of whites. “Forty percent 
of our children are growing up 
in poverty,” says Eddie Glaude 

Jr., who chairs the Center for 


Maya Angelou 
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African American Studies at Princeton Uni- 
versity. “We're experiencing what I would 
call a black Great Depression.” 

The historic decrease in crime over the 
past two decades has also not changed 
the fact that black communities remain 
the most vulnerable, as both the targets of 
criminals and of police enforcing minor 
crimes like marijuana possession. Blacks 
make up 13% of the nation’s population, 
but more than half of America’s homicide 
victims and culprits were black in 2o11. Of 
the 2.3 million people incarcerated in this 
country, 1 million are black. “There’s no 
question that African Americans, and par 
ticularly African-American men, are the 
most incarcerated group in the history of 
the world,” says Paul Butler, a professor at 
Georgetown University Law Center. 

Racial profiling, the practice of draw- 
ing suspicion from skin color, is publicly 
disavowed but remains widely practiced. 
A Gallup poll this month found that more 
than one-quarter of black men ages 18 to 
34 say police have treated them unfairly 
in the past 30 days. In New York City, a pro- 
gram called stop and frisk, which Mayor 
Michael Bloomberg credits with major 
crime reductions, allowed police to tem- 
porarily detain and search 685,724 people 
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The Talk. How parents raising black 
boys try to keep their sons safe 


By Jeannine Amber 


Certain events have a way of changing 
everything, reorganizing life into an 
unforgettable before and after. For 
New Orleans residents, it was the hour 
the levees broke and their city began 
to flood; for New Yorkers, it was the 
terror of Sept. 11, 2001. 

Before, there is an order to things. 
After, there is a danger that feels 
imminent, unpredictable and wild. 

For black parents, the new 
demarcation between before and 
after was the moment we watched 
George Zimmerman walk free after 
being tried in the shooting death of 
Trayvon Martin, an unarmed 17-year- 
old. Before the jury announced its 
not-guilty verdict, black parents 
understood what we were up against 
as we sought to protect our sons. We 
knew our boys, adored and full of 
promise, might be treated like 
criminals by police even though they 
had committed no crimes. We were 
painfully reminded of this danger by 
the deaths of other people's sons, 
like Sean Bell, who was shot and 
killed on the morning of his wedding 
in 2006 by New York City police who 
incorrectly thought there was a gun in 
his car; or Oscar Grant Ill, who was 
fatally shot in 2009 by a transit cop in 
Oakland, Calif., while restrained and 
facedown; or unarmed college 
student Kendrec McDade, who was 
killed in 2012 when San Francisco 
police saw him clutching his 
waistband and assumed he had a 
firearm. To gird against the danger 
that could result from our boys’ being 
profiled, we gave our sons the Talk. 

At kitchen tables, during drives to 
school and in parting words as we sent 
them off to college, we shared a 
version of the same lessons given to 
young black men for generations: “If 
you are stopped by a cop, do what he 
says, even if he’s harassing you, even 
if you didn’t do anything wrong. Let 
him arrest you, memorize his badge 
number, and call me as soon as you 
get to the precinct. Keep your hands 
where he can see them. Do not reach 





for your wallet. Do not grab your 
phone. Do not raise your voice. Do not 
talk back. Do you understand me?” 
Parents in communities besieged by 
gun violence might add a coda, 
admonishing their sons to come home 
right after school, close the blinds, 
Stay inside. 

These warnings weren't always 
heeded, and sometimes they weren't 
enough. But they allowed parents to 
feel that we gave our children a 
measure of protection against a threat 
we could identify. When confronted by 
violent gangs or overzealous law 
enforcement, we knew these rules of 
engagement might help keep our sons 
safe. But in George Zimmerman we 
Saw a new danger, one that seemed 
utterly lawless. 

We may never know exactly what 
happened the night Zimmerman shot 
Trayvon, but black parents know this: A 
neighborhood-watch man saw a brown- 
skinned teenager—a boy who could 
have been one of ours—wearing a 
hoodie pulled up against the rain and 
assumed he was up to no good. That 
suspicion set into motion a chain of 
events that left the boy dead. How do 
we protect against that? Do we tell our 
children to run if they are being 
followed? Or should they stop and turn 
around? Do we tell them to defend 
themselves as Trayvon appears to 
have done or to get on the ground like 
Oscar Grant? 

Police are trained to ascertain 
risk, yet studies have shown they are 
likely to shoot at an African-American 
suspect faster than at a white one. 
What about the untrained civilian? 
Armed with bias and a handgun, how 
likely is he to see a threat where 
none exists? 

Before Trayvon, we had the Talk to 
guard our children against danger. 

After Zimmerman’s acquittal in 
his death, we realize with anguish 
there may be little we can do to 
protect them. 


Amber is the senior writer at Essence 
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in 2011 without clear evidence of a crime. 
In acity that is 44% white, more than 90% 
of those stopped were minorities. “We are 
in the face of progression and regression 
simultaneously,” says Moss, the pastor of 
Trinity in Chicago. “We have the progres 
sion of people in elected office and the re 
gression of the war on drugs.” 

As the celebration over the emerging 
America has faded, the frustrating realities 
have returned to center stage. While Gal 
lup reported 70% of Americans believed 
in 2008 that race relations would improve 
with Obama’s election, only a third now 
believes Obama’s victory fulfilled that 
promise. The President, meanwhile, has 
so far proved too divisive a public figure 
to oversee a national conversation on race, 
despite occasional efforts in his first term. 
After criticizing the 2009 arrest of Harvard 
professor Henry Louis Gates Jr. at his home 
inamisunderstanding with police, Obama 
was forced to backtrack from saying the 
cops “acted stupidly.” After the Zimmer 
man trial, the President’s only statement 
asking the nation to respect the jury’s 
decision—was released by e-mail. 

Behind the scenes, often in unnoticed 
legal proceedings, Obama’s Justice Depart 
ment has tried to sharpen the focus on 
policing practices and racially motivated 
crime. There were 141 federal hate-crime 
convictions in Obama’s first term, up 74% 


from the previous four years. The depart 
ment’s civil rights division has opened 15 
policing investigations, issued eight warn 
ing letters after finding misconduct and 
negotiated ro agreements to reform, up 
from eight investigations and no warning 
letters or reform agreements in George W. 
Bush’s second term. 

But such numbers are of little consola 
tion, given the perceived scale of the prob 
lem in black communities. More likely to 
have an impact in this era of viral, do-it 
yourself media is Nikkolas Smith, a Los 
Angeles artist whose Photoshopped image 
of Martin Luther King Jr. wearing a hoodie 
like Trayvon’s exploded on social media af. 
ter the verdict. He called the piece April 4, 
1968: Suspect or Saint? “It’s amazing the fear 
ful reaction some people have when they see 
the exact same MLK picture they've seen a 
hundred times, only with a hoodie replac 
ing the suit and tie,” Smith tells Time. Notes 
Robin D.G. Kelley, a professor of American 
history at the University of California, Los 
Angeles: “What makes this different is the 
sheer number of people who are outraged 
and are mobilizing seems to be greater, and 
it is greater because of social media.” 


Return of the Pastors? 

THE REV. DR. CALVIN BUTTS III, PASTOR OF 
Abyssinian Baptist in Harlem, was in Chi- 
cago when the jury delivered the verdict, 


Sources: National Urban League; Bureau of Labor Statistics; Pew Forum on Religion & Public Life; Bureau of Justice Statistics; U.S. Census Bureau; Social Problems; the Sentencing Project 
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and he knew he had to send a strong mes- 
sage to his congregation. “We are not ina 
postracial society,” he said later. “Now as 
far as 1am concerned is the time for push- 
back. I mean serious pushback.” 

Bishop Eric Freeman, pastor of the 
Meeting Place, a 500-member church out- 
side Columbia, S.C., has already decided 
to add a clinic titled Live 2 Tell to its an- 
nual back-to-school program, to teach 
young African-American men how to 
minimize themselves as racial-profiling 
targets and how to respond when they are 
profiled. “We have to have a four-pronged 
approach,” says the Rev. Dr. William Bar- 
ber II, who has been organizing the Moral 
Mondays protests in Raleigh. “We've got 
to protect voting rights, because voting 
rights is the way we get many of the peo- 
ple on our court systems. Two, we've got 
to repeal stand your ground. Three, we’ve 
got to pass anti-racial-profiling laws. Four, 
we have to stand against violence and the 
proliferation of guns.” 

The Justice Department will investi- 
gate possible civil rights charges against 
Zimmerman, a process that could take 
months and that experts say is unlikely 
to lead anywhere, since the criminal trial 
revealed no clear evidence that he was mo- 
tivated by race. But that won't stop church- 
es from organizing protests, including a 
vigil on July 20 planned in Washington 
and other cities. 

The immediate policy changes, like 
the trial itself, may do little to satisfy a 
country at the intersection of demograph- 
ic change that promises a new chapter 
and ancient divisions that refuse to heal. 
Terry Alexander, a preacher and South 
Carolina state representative, says he sees 
in Martin’s death a clear metaphor for 
the changes the nation must undertake. 
“We're so afraid of losing what we have, 
or what we own, that we would kill each 
other even if we have the slightest incli- 
nation that you might take something 
from me. And that’s a bad attitude,” he 
says. “The norm is the browning of Amer- 
ica, and that’s what we need to be moving 
toward. And there’s enough for every- 
body.” —wiTH REPORTING BY MASSIMO 
CALABRESI, MILES GRAHAM AND MAYA 
RHODAN/WASHINGTON, CHRISTOPHER 
MATTHEWS, NATE RAWLINGS AND ANDREA 
SACHS/NEW YORK 2 


VIEWPOINT 


The Zimmerman Mind-Set. Why black 
men are the permanent undercaste 


By Michelle Alexander 


Back in 1903, in his groundbreaking book 
The Souls of Black Folk, W.E.B. DuBois ar- 
gued that the defining element of African- 
American life was being viewed as a 
perpetual problem—one’s very existence 
as a problem to be dealt with, managed 
and controlled but never solved. More 


does it feel to be a problem? 

There is a profound difference, of 
course, between having problems—which 
all people are allowed—and being a prob- 
lem, One of the reasons that Trayvon 
Martin's tragic death resonated so power- 
fully with millions of people of color, black 
and brown men in particular, is that it was 
one of those rare situations in this so- 
called era of colorblindness when sud- 
denly the curtain was pulled back. All the 
usual rationalizations for routinely treat- 
ing young black men as problems and up 
to no good, were stripped away. There 
was just a young teenager on the phone 
with a girl, carrying a bag of Skittles and 
an iced tea, and he was viewed for no log- 
ical reason as scary, out of place, on 
drugs—someone who needs to be con- 
fronted, interrogated and put in place. 

Our criminal-justice system has for de- 
cades been infected with a mind-set that 
views black boys and men in particular as 
a problem to be dealt with, managed and 
controlled. This mind-set has fueled a 
brutal war on drugs, a get-tough move- 
ment and a prison-building boom unprec- 
edented in world history. 

Today, millions of people of color are 
stopped, interrogated and frisked as they 
are walking to school, driving to church or 
heading home from the store. In 2011 
alone, the New York City police depart- 
ment stopped and frisked more than 
600,000 people. The overwhelming ma- 
jority were black and brown men who 
were innocent of any crime or infraction. 
Their mere existence was cause for con- 
cern, just as the sight of Trayvon Martin 


people of color are no more likely to use 





or sell illegal drugs than whites, yet black 
people have been arrested and incarcer- 
ated at grossly disproportionate rates dur- 
ing the 40-year-old war on drugs. If people 


than people who are problems—then drug 
treatment would be the obvious and ratio- 
nal response rather than putting people 
struggling with addiction in cages, treat- 
ing them like animals and stamping them 
with a lifelong badge of inferiority. 

Once released from prison, most peo- 
ple find that their punishment is far from 
over. Felons are typically stripped of the 
very rights supposedly won in the civil 
rights movement, including the right to 
vote, the right to serve on juries and the 
right to be free of legal discrimination in 
employment, housing, access to educa- 
tion and public benefits. They're relegated 
to a permanent undercaste. Unable to 
find work or housing, most wind up back 
in prison within a few years. Black men 
with criminal records are the most se- 
verely disadvantaged group in the labor 
market. In some places, more than 50% 
of people are in this demographic. 

Research shows that racial disparities 
in violent crime disappear when you con- 
trol for joblessness. Unemployed men of 
all races are equally likely to be violent, 


of violent crime in ghettoized communi- 
ties as a symptom of the deeper econom- 
ic and social ills, black men and boys are 
viewed as the problem itself and treated 
accordingly. Jobs are promised but al- 
most never delivered, and schools are al- 
lowed to fail as ever bigger prisons are 
built to manage “the problem.” 

Trayvon Martin will not be the last 
black boy who dies or goes to jail or gives 
up on his life because he was viewed and 
treated as nothing but a problem. We are 
all guilty of being too quiet for too long. 
Let it be said hereafter that we were quiet 
no more. 


Alexander, a civil rights lawyer, is the au- 
thor of The New Jim Crow: Mass Incarcer- 
ation in the Age of Colorblindness 
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A POPE 


FOR 


THE POOR 


BY HOWARD CHUA-EOAN 


IN THE NORTH OF RIO DE JANEIRO IS THE 
miserable slum of Manguinhos. It is a 
stubborn place. Again and again the lo- 
cal government tries to evict the residents 
in urban cleansings that sweep into the 
favela with instruments of construction 
assigned to destruction. The demolitions 
have grown more desperate as Brazil pre- 
pares to play host to the World Cup in 2014 
and the Olympics in 2016. Bulldozers and 
jackhammers and backhoes shear off sides 
of buildings, revealing staircases that go 
nowhere. Exposed to the elements are the 
red, turquoise and yellow walls that were 
once living rooms. But many of the people 
refuse to move. They jerry-build electric- 
ity and water supplies to maintain them- 
selves even as rivers of sewage run past the 
front of what they still call home. Under 
the rubble, the streets remain visible. They 
were named for saints. 

In miserable Manguinhos is the even 
more miserable neighborhood called 
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Varginha. Its tenacity has increased be- 
cause the Pope is coming to visit. The 
last Pope to visit a Brazilian favela—John 
Paul II in 1980, on the first of several trips 
to the country—helped save it from a 
similar demolition plan simply by pay- 
ing it attention. The authorities relented; 
the bulldozers went away. The people of 
Varginha are praying that Francis will per- 
form the same miracle. On the front of one 
house, someone has painted in light blue, 
“The Pope is coming to Varginha to visit 
the poor. The poor will be very happy!” 
They know that Francis is the Pope of 
the poor. Did he not name himself for the 
son of the rich man from Assisi who gave 
up everything to walk barely shod, a saint 
in sackcloth? Has not this new Pope re- 
fused to live in his palace? And did he not 
say that the shepherd of the faithful must 
smell like his sheep? The astonished whis- 
pers are everywhere, not just Brazil, before 
his first scheduled foreign trip since his 


election and his first return to his home 
continent. A Pope for the forgotten; a Pope 
for the godforsaken. And not just among 
Catholics: Anglicans are thinking of a 
compact of churches to fight poverty, and 
evangelicals see Francis as a Pontiff they 
can deal with. Atheists are gob-smacked 
that he has said some of them might merit 
heaven. A Pope for everyone? 

Brazil may prove to be a showcase for 
the powers of this humble Pope and the 
fresh face he is putting on the ancient 
papacy. In this, the most populous of 
Catholic countries on the most Catholic 
of continents, he faces in microcosm the 
challenges the church is confronted with 
around the world: the magnetism of Prot- 
estant evangelism and the temptations of 
secular culture. And it is in this enormous 
Latin American nation that the Pope of 
the poor may just begin to have the desta- 
bilizing influence that John Paul II had in 








Pope without pomp 
Francis emphasizes 
simplicity over the 
grandeur of his office 
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the rivals of the church and re-establish 
its primacy in places where it once held in- 
contestable sway. Already Brazil wonders if 
Francis might exacerbate the protests that 
swept its cities last month. President Cris- 
tina Fernandez de Kirchner of Argentina 
is probably grateful that the Pontiff, whom 
she used to deride when he was a Cardinal, 
decided against visiting his native land as 
it prepares for a crucial round of elections. 


A Gentle Cunning 
“GO FORTH AND SET THE WORLD ON FIRE.” 
In his own nonincendiary ways, Pope 
Francis, the first Jesuit to become Supreme 
Pontiff of the Roman Catholic Church, is 
heeding the words of the founder of his 
order, the 16th century Basque soldier- 
saint Ignatius of Loyola. Just four months 
into his reign, Francis has raised expec- 
tations for change and renewal in the 
2,000-year-old spiritual empire simply 
by changing tactics. His retired predeces- 
sor’s reputation for theological remove has 
been replaced by the new Pope’s seemingly 
spontaneous ecumenical embrace of all. 
This new Franciscan style, however, may 
not simply be the overflowing of the divine 
spirit in an incipient saint. The Jesuits were 
a militant order at their founding—the 
shock troops of the Counter-Reformation 
in the 16th and 17th centuries—and the 
head of the Society of Jesus is still referred 
to as Father General. Francis is not techni- 
cally the head of the Jesuits, but he once ran 
the division of the order in Argentina and 
has had to contend with secular powers— 
like Ferndndez—inimical to his church. He 
has a stratagem straight from Jesus: “I am 
sending you out as sheep in the midst of 
wolves, so be wise as serpents and innocent 
as doves.” Speak with the gentleness of As- 
sisi, but think with the cunning of Loyola. 
The gentleness was on display on the 
night of March 13, the moment Cardinal 
Jorge Mario Bergoglio of Buenos Aires was 
revealed as the new Pope on the balcony 
high on the facade of St. Peter’s Basilica. 
The first Pope from the New World did not 
straightaway invoke his fresh, God-given 
powers by blessing the crowd; instead, in 
a surprising act of spiritual democracy, he 
asked the faithful in the piazza beneath 
him to keep silence and to pray for him. The 
days that followed established the persona 
of the modest Pope: going back to pay his 
hotel bill; wearing sensible black shoes, not 
the showy red of his predecessor; getting his 


own coffee from a vending machine; sud- 
denly stopping the Popemobile as it jour- 
neyed around St. Peter’s Square to embrace 
an infirm young pilgrim. During Holy 
Week, he stunned conservative Catholics 
when, during the traditional washing of 
feet—in emulation of Christ doing the 
same for his disciples, who were all men— 
he ministered to a Serbian woman, an im 
prisoned non-Catholic felon invited to be 
part of the ritual. Says Rome-based theolo 
gian Robert Dodaro: “A simple gesture is not 
alwaysasimple gesture when itis the Pope's 
gesture.” What is this Pope trying to say? 

Less than two weeks before his sched- 
uled trip to Brazil, he rode an Italian coast 
guard vessel to the forlorn island of Lampe- 
dusa, where he preached to, among others, 
Muslim migrants who had braved the Med- 
iterranean reaching fora better life. An esti- 
mated 8,000 people entered Europe through 
Italy in the first six months of this year. 
From 1994 to 2012, more than 6,000 others 
died in the attempt. “Who wept for these 
people who were aboard the boat?” Francis 
asked in his homily. “For the young moth- 
ers who brought their babies? For these men 
who wanted to support their families? ... 
We are a society that has forgotten how to 
cry.” By adding Lampedusa to his itinerary, 
he injected himself into Europe’s furious 
debate about immigration and economics, 
coming downas the unapologetic advocate 
for those left behind by the global culture of 
greed and materialism. 

Francis’ unabashed championing of 
the poor and his criticism of the heartless- 
ness of financial markets have had the ef. 
fect of returning the church to its ancient 
strength: the pursuit of social justice. The 
pronouncements have recalibrated the 
church’s engagement with the world away 
from the enervating scandals of priestly 
sexual scandal. Cardinal Joseph Ratzinger 
may have tried to clean up the mess after 
he became Pope Benedict XVI, but he was 
too much part of the tainted bureaucracy 
to effectively reform the church—or al- 
ter public attitudes about the sincerity of 
the Vatican’s contrition. Francis may yet 
be hobbled by the controversies: the U.N. 
Committee on the Rights of the Child 
has requested that the Vatican “provide 
detailed information on all cases of child 
sexual abuse committed by members 
of the clergy, brothers and nuns.” In the 
meantime, however, he seems to have 
moved to investigate new allegations. 


THE 
SEMINARIAN 
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He hasalso apparently withdrawn from 
active participation in debates over sexual 
morality and biology, raising few public 
arguments over the right to life and mak- 
ing only passing reference to gay marriage 
despite loud protests from the French 
church as Paris legalized it. The singer Elton 
John, who is gay, has praised him. 

It is not that Francis is about to change 
church doctrine on those matters—he 
is not. His first encyclical was actually 
written for the most part by the conser- 
vative Benedict, who lives in retirement 
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in the luxurious Vatican Garden. Francis 
merely put his imprimatur on it with 
an innocuous sentence or two praising 
the Pope emeritus. Their differences are 
mainly matters of style. When Francis 
said that atheists could find themselves in 
paradise, his message was in line with a 
long tradition of church teachings and the 
words of Benedict himself. But where Ratz- 
inger would have taken carefully parsed 
paragraphs to make the case, Bergoglio 
delivered it simply and clearly as a conclu- 
sion. The Pope emeritus too dined with the 
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poor during his reign and, unprecedent- 
edly, met with and consoled victims of 
priestly abuse. But his approach was all 
too cerebral, hampering his efforts. “Pope 
Benedict was classical music,” says Doda 
ro. “Pope Francis is folk. Both are beautiful, 
but they’re very different types of music.” 

Francis does appear to be trying to bal- 
ance the contending flanks of Catholic 
ideology that developed since the reforms 
of the Second Vatican Council in the 
1960s. Liberal Catholics were heartened, 
for example, when he decided to move 


Pope John XXIII—the great modernizer 
of the church—toward sainthood on the 
same schedule as Pope John Paul II, who 
helped end the Cold War but was much 
more conservative. Francis did that despite 
John XXIII’s not having what was thought 
to be the requisite second miracle to cer 
tify his candidacy. Both men are expected 
to be canonized by the end of 2073. 

The dramatic change is that Francis 
seems to have quite consciously decided 
that the efforts of the church—for its own 
long-term interests—are best expended on 
economic issues. If the past four months 
are any indication, that shift resonates 
with the faithful and those who have 
drifted away. Near the church of Santa 
Maria Consolatrice in Rome, an area hard 
hit by Europe’s economic crisis, many 
storefronts are empty. But, says Father 
Giovanni Biallo, who runs the parish, 
the working-class parishioners have been 
deeply touched by what Francis has had to 
say. “Every Sunday,” says Biallo, “there is 
someone coming into the church and con 
fessing after many years.” He says young 
people are especially moved by the mes- 
sage of simplicity. “Gay marriage is not the 
world’s first priority right now. The econo 
my is. The crisis can be a good moment to 
come back to the real needs of the people.” 


Blessed Are the Poor 

“HE’S A HEAVENLY ROCK STAR,” SAYS OMAR 
Bello, the author of a new book on the 
Pope. An adviser for the television station 
of the Archdiocese of Buenos Aires and the 
editor of La Verdad, the Catholic Church's 
newspaper in Junin, Argentina, Bello says 
Francis is genuinely spartan in his life 

style. But, he adds, despite the gentle public 
persona, Bergoglio in private can be intim 

idating. “He jokes and makes you laugh,” 
Bello says. “But watch out if he gets angry, 
because he can be very tough. He is no pa 

pal Lassie.” To Bello, the Pope’s affability is 
a natural by-product of his management 
style. “He likes to stay informed, and he 
likes power,” says Bello. “He’s both open 
and very conservative. Speaking with ev 

erybody is his way of leadership. He’s very 
charming, but he can also be a controller, 
as all powerful people are.” 

In Argentina, the future Francis was 
admired for his willingness to sweat it 
out like ordinary folk, trundling to work 
on buses and trains. Voluntary poverty, 


of course, has always been a spiritual 
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exercise, bringing a person closer to 
God by stripping away attachments and 
temptations. But there also are practi- 
cal reasons for living in a humbler state 
than his predecessors. Donations to the 
Holy See from Catholics around the world 
for charity purposes have declined from 
$xor million in 2006—during Benedict’s 
honeymoon period—to $65.9 million in 
2012, an indication perhaps of the global 
economic crisis, disgust over the unabated 
abuse controversies or both. The Vatican is 
paying more in property taxes to the Ital 
ian state—an additional $5 million. At the 
very least, a Pope’s choosing to live on the 
cheap is a cost savings and leadership by 
example that might trickle down to the 
more lavish princelings of the church. 

The ongoing reform of the Vatican’s 
bank—the Institute for Works of Religion, 
known by its Italian acronym, IOR—helps 
make the case for change as the Holy See 
has allowed itself to be policed. Italian 
authorities arrested a senior monsignor, 
Nunzio Scarano, for allegedly planning to 
smuggle more than $25 million into Italy 
on a private jet. Law-enforcement reports 
described the monsignor’s opulent apart- 
ment in the southern Italian city of Saler 
no, including expensive religious art and 
paintings by Giorgio de Chirico and Marc 
Chagall. Benedict initiated the reforms- 
including greater transparency for [OR and 
its unpublished assets as well as adherence 
to accepted rules of accounting—but 
Francis may reap the benefit if they bear 
fruit. It is a first and critical step in the 
formidable task of reforming the byzan- 
tine Vatican bureaucracy, which is full of 
entrenched privileges that predate Michel- 
angelo’s Sistine Chapel ceiling. 


The Latin American Challenge 

FRANCIS MAY HAVE A BETTER HANDLE ON 
his global challenges. Brazil could be the 
perfect stage to show off his skills and 
proclivities. His visit to the Shrine of Our 
Lady of Aparecida will be areminder of his 
role in a 2007 regional bishops conference 
there. He was one of the principal authors 
of its key document, one that condemned 
“the greed of the market” and championed 
communal prerogatives over individual 
rights. While the Vatican has kept quiet 
about the recent protests in Brazil's cities, 
the senior Cardinal of the country has not. 
“We're not used to seeing mass movements 
including young people,” said Sao Paulo's 
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Latin America is home to 
39% of the world’s Catholics 
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Archbishop Odilo Scherer. “People decided 
to make their voices heard in the streets. 
This should be interpreted by the political 
class.” Archbishop Orani Jodo Tempesta 
of Rio told Brazilian TV that young people 
“want a new Brazil, one that is more just 
and socially conscious. That agrees with 
what we, the bishops, are also looking for.” 
He told Time of the Pope's visit, “Because 
he himself is Latin American, there is a 
sense among the bishops here that he will 
speak to their specific concern.” 

If Francis is to reaffirm his church's 
primacy on the continent, he has to make 
that kind of inspirational inroad among 
the youth. Brazil has 10% of the world’s 
Catholics. But its internal demographics 
have changed dramatically over the past 
20 years. From 1991 to 2010, the propor- 











tion of Brazilians who identified them 
selves as Catholic dropped from 83% to 
68%, while the proportion of Protestant 
evangelicals—fostered by televange 
lism and new media—grew from 9% to 
more than 20%. 

Francis brings his experience with 
Argentine evangelicals to the Brazilian 
stage. Argentina’s Protestants love him. 
“Whenever you talk to him,” Juan Pablo 
Bongarra, president of the Argentine 
Bible Society, a Protestant evangelical 
organization, told Christianity Today, “the 
conversation ends with a request, ‘Pastor, 
pray for me.’” As Cardinal of Buenos Ai- 
res, Bergoglio reportedly once attended a 
prayer meeting of evangelical preachers 
and, kneeling in front of a congregation 
of nearly 6,000, had Protestant pastors lay 


hands on him to pray. (Conservative Cath 
olics are still shocked over it.) If Francis 
can create a similar religious détente or 
even alliance in Brazil, the secular govern 
ment would have to take notice. Indeed, 
even without such an alliance, the leftist 
administration of President Dilma Rous 
seff abandoned an election plank that fa 
vored the legalization of abortion for fear 
of losing the religious vote—both Catho 
lic and Protestant. 

A Cardinal consorting with non 


Catholic preachers is one thing. A Pontiff 


doing so is much more complicated. Un 
scripted moments can cause theological 
consternation. “It’s wonderful and prob 
lematic at the same time,” says the theo 
logian Dodaro. “Catholic theologians are 
used to treating each word of the Pope as 
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the magisteria, as part of his teachings, 
which has a binding authority on the 
church.” The Pope enjoys speaking off the 
cuff, especially when he holds morning 
Mass. During the addresses, which last 
five to 10 minutes, Francis has no written 
text, not even notes. The homilies are collo 
quial and, when he wants to make a point, 
repetitious. He delivers them in Italian, 
which is not his native language—though 
his parents were Italian immigrants to 
Argentina—so he sometimes uses the 
wrong words. Not wanting to have him 
speak in mangled Italian, the Vatican 
newspaper often paraphrases Francis in 
order not to misquote him. Says Giovanni 
Maria Vian, the editor of L’Osservatore Ro 
mano: “If he uses an inappropriate verb, we 
synthesize that passage.” 





The Shrine of Our Lady of Aparecida Al a 
2007 conclave in this Brazilian city, Bergoglio 
co-wrote a criticism of “the greed of the market” 


Francis, Dodaro says, seems to be 
aware of the potential for doctrinal con 
fusion and has given instructions that 
his unscripted homilies not be published 
as official documents. But that hasn't 
stopped people from poring over them. 
“We want to try to discern policy, but 
deeper than that, teaching.” It is only four 
months into his papacy. There will be ma 
ny more words and actions to ponder, sift 
ing through the gentle and the cunning, 
to reach the heart of Francis. —REPORTED 
BY LISA ABEND/RIO DE JANEIRO, STEPHAN 
FARIS AND ALESSANDRO SPECIALE/ROME 
AND UKI GONI/BUENOS AIRES a 
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Working toward fluency Fourth- 
graders at Spring Lane Elementary 
School in Utah study a Mandarin lesson 
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SCIENCE LANGUAGE 


LASSROOMS ARE PLACES 
where little eurekas 
happen—and teachers 
live forthem. The sixth- 
grader struggling with 
the first week of alge- 
bra has no idea what a 
nonsensical instruction like “solve for x” 
means—and then all at once, blink, the 
light goes on. The second-grader grasps 
for the first time why a poem doesn’t 
have to rhyme and then coins a perfect 
little word picture to prove it. For Hélene 
Cha-Philippe, a teacher at Morningside 
Elementary School in Salt Lake City, the 
moment happened when one of her first- 
grade girls said, “I eat the teacher.” 

Technically, that’s not what the little 
girl said. What she said was “Je mange le 
professeur.” Then she laughed in delight 
and pride, and Cha-Philippe did too. Just 
months before, the child had not spoken 
a word of French. Now she spoke many 
words. That day, she was working with 
the verb manger and was supposed to say, 
“I eat the banana.” Instead she made a tiny, 
silly, first-grader’s joke. She had stopped 
wrestling with the language and had be- 
gun playing with it—and with that, she 
had crossed a threshold. 

“It was such a wonderful experience,” 
says Cha-Philippe. “She realized that it 
was possible to combine words and make 
a joke in a language that wasn’t her own.” 

All over Utah, elementary-school stu- 
dents are joking and studying and sing- 
ing and reading and fluently speaking in 
languages not their own: French, Spanish, 
Mandarin Chinese and, soon, Portuguese. 
They are part of one of the most ambitious 
total-immersion language-education pro- 
grams ever attempted in the U.S. It kicked 
off in the 2009 school year with 1,400 stu- 
dents in 25 schools and by this fall will in- 
clude 20,000 kids in 100 schools—or 20% 
of all the elementary schools in the state, 
with nearly 95% of school districts partici- 
pating up through grade 12. Competition 
for spots in the program is keen: families 
apply online before kids enter kindergar- 
ten or first grade—depending on the school 
district—and the ones who will participate 
are picked by lottery. Those who are chosen 
take half their subjects each day in the new 
language and the other half in English. 

The idea behind the program has less 
to do with the usual talk about a globaliz- 
ing world and America’s need to become 
a polyglot nation if it’s going to compete 





Multilingualism is a lifetime skill— 
but you'd better start learning early 


AT BIRTH 

Newborns recognize 

their native language and 
distinguish it from others. If 
the mother is bilingual, they 
recognize both languages. 


IN THE WOMB 
In utero, babies can hear 
from the third trimester 
on, and they learn to 
recognize their mothers’ 
language rhythms. 


effectively with China and other rising 
economies—though that’s part of it— 
and more to do with the nimble minds 
of the boys and girls doing the learn- 
ing. Research is increasingly showing 
that the brains of people who know two 
or more languages are different from 
those who know just one—and those 
differences are al] for the better. Multi- 
lingual people, studies show, are better 
at reasoning, at multitasking, at grasping 
and reconciling conflicting ideas. They 
work faster and expend less energy do- 
ing so, and as they age, they retain their 
cognitive faculties longer, delaying the 
onset of dementia and even full-blown 
Alzheimer’s disease. 

A bilingual brain is not necessarily 
a smarter brain, but it is proving to be a 
more flexible, more resourceful one. In a 
polyglot world, that’s a lesson that a largely 
monoglot country like the U.S. ignores at 
its peril. “Monolingualism,” says Gregg 
Roberts, a language-immersion specialist 
with the Utah state office of education, “is 
the illiteracy of the 21st century.” 


PEAKING AT 9 MONTHS 

Up to age 1 we retain a 
sharp ear for languages, but 
the door has already begun 
to swing closed—partly as 
a result of synaptic pruning. 
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Wired for Words 

WHEN IT COMES TO LANGUAGE, THERE'S 
no such thing as starting too early—and it 
turns out the brain can be bilingual even 
before birth. The human auditory system 
is functional from the third trimester on, 
and the loudest thing an in utero baby 
hears is its mother’s voice, speaking what- 
ever language or languages she knows. 
Those sounds, with their characteris- 
tic rhythms and phonemes, are poured 
straight into the baby’s brain and become 
comfortingly familiar. 

Of course, it isn’t easy to get inside a 
newborn’s mind and determine what it 
does and doesn’t like, but with language 
at least, investigators have figured out a 
method. The more vigorously a comfort- 
able, well-fed baby sucks on a pacifier, 
the more stimulated it is by its environ- 
ment. Developmental psychologist Krista 
Byers-Heinlein of Concordia University in 
Montreal has used this technique to study 
babies 3 days old and younger. The moth- 
ers of some of the children were monolin- 
gual English speakers; the mothers of the 
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_ Inside the brain 
} There's no single 

: language lobe. Rather, 
i skills like syntax, 

: speech formation and 
| comprehension 


SHARP DROP-OFF 

AT 6 YEARS 
First-graders are 

not the natural 
language students 
they were when they 
were babies, but 
they're still far better 
than teens or adults. 


: are scattered 


' brain. 


others spoke both English and Tagalog, 
a language common in parts of Canada 
where there are high concentrations of 
Filipino immigrants. 

When the babies with pacifiers 
were played recordings from multiple 
languages, those with monolingual moms 
sucked harder only when they heard En- 
glish; the others perked up both at Eng- 
lish and at Tagalog. “You think, These 
babies are newborns—how can they be 
bilingual?” says Byers-Heinlein. “But their 
mothers’ voices affected their preferences.” 

That exceedingly early start on lan- 
guage only accelerates as it goes along. Re- 
search by cognitive neuroscientist Janet 
Werker of the University of British Colum- 
bia and others extended Byers-Heinlein’s 
work to babies who were a few months old, 
trying to determine if they could distin- 
guish between languages by sight alone, 
watching silent videos of adults reciting 
lines from The Little Prince in English and 
French. In this case it was eye contact— 
the amount of time they spent looking be- 
fore they got bored and looked away—that 
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Cell-to-cell connections, or 
synapses, grow explosively in 
the brain after birth. But as early 
toddlerhood, synaptic pruning 
iS. This scaling back makes 
‘ain more cognitively and 
lly efficient. 


















indicated their interest and recognition. 
From 4 to 6 months of age, babies from 
both monolingual English homes and bi- 
lingual French-English homes could tell 
the difference. But by 8 months, the mono- 
linguals dropped out of the race, and only 
the bilinguals could manage the task. 

At Spring Lane Elementary School out- 
side Salt Lake City, the kids are a good deal 
more than 8 months old, but their brains 
are clearly still very language friendly. On 
a recent morning late in the school year, 
a class of first-graders learning Mandarin 
had broken down into smaller groups, 
working together on various assign- 
ments. One cluster of five kids sat on the 
floor, listening to a Mandarin-language 
story through headphones while reading 
along in books. The other children were 
busy with writing lessons. Their teacher, 
April Ridge, 30, who learned to speak Man- 
darin when she was 21 in preparation for 
two years as a Mormon missionary in Tai- 
wan, was quietly coaching one little girl 
when the bell sounded. She looked up and 
made a series of rapid-fire announcements 
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re connect 
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in fluent Mandarin that appeared to have 
something to do with getting coats on for 
recess or hands washed for lunch or who 
knew what, but if the instructions were 
a mystery to the monolinguals present, 
they made perfect sense to the kids, who 
scrambled and obeyed. 

“They made steady progress through 
the year,” Ridge says. “We started school 
in August when they could speak only En- 
glish. They were able to follow directions 
in Mandarin by January. After that came 
speaking, then reading, then writing. Now 
I hear them at recess, mixing Mandarin 
and English. They help each other out and 
remind each other of words they forget.” 

Such cooperation is a formal part of 
the curriculum in the schools—what the 
teachers call “pair-share,” with kids team- 
ing up and turning to a designated buddy 
for a lost word or concept. That’s a good 
thing, particularly when it comes to Man- 
darin, since the Utah school system doesn’t 
fool around. The students are taught to read 
and write in traditional Mandarin charac- 
ters, with pinyin—the phonetic, Roman- 
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alphabet form of writing Mandarin—not 
introduced until the third grade and then 
only for the more difficult words. 

Utah’s program got its start in 2009 un- 
der then governor and later ambassador to 
China Jon Huntsman, the rare American 
political figure who is fluent in Mandarin. 
Huntsman argued that multilingualism 
in education would be increasingly essen- 
tial in the 21st century for students, busi- 
nesspeople and government officials, and 
while many people outside the state specu- 
lated that the missionary work of the Utah- 
based Mormon church was the real driver 
behind the plan, state education officials 
deny that. “This really was mostly about 
the state and millennial parents seeing the 
need for language training,” says Roberts. 

The program is a surprising bargain by 
government standards. It’s funded by the 
state legislature at an average of $2 million 
per year, plus a supplemental appropria- 
tion of $10,000 per school per year to buy 
books. With the program entering its fifth 
year, that means grades 1 through 4 have 
already been supplied, with the remain- 
ing grades set to be added each year as the 
oldest kids move along. Both students and 
teachers are reminded to keep the books in 
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good enough shape that they can be reused 
each year. “We always tell them, ‘Take 
care of them, because when they’re gone, 
they’re gone,’” says Carolyn Schubach, as- 
sociate director for advanced learning in 
the Granite school district. 

Kids who make it through eighth grade 
in the language program take advanced- 
placement courses in ninth. For roth- 
through rath-graders, the state education 
office is collaborating with the University 
of Utah and Brigham Young University to 
offer college-level courses. Whatever Utah 
is doing, it must be doing it right: so far, 
officials from 22 other states have dropped 
by to study the program with an eye to- 
ward launching their own. 


The Polyglot Brain 
IT’S TOO EARLY TO MEASURE EXACTLY 
what the lifelong benefits of early language 
training will be, but all of the science sug- 
gests that they will be considerable—and 
that some of the differences will be physi- 
cally detectable in the brains of the poly- 
glot kids. Research psychologist Ellen 
Bialystok of Toronto’s York University cites 
brain scans of London cabdrivers, who 
are celebrated for their down-to-the-last- 
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Estimated number of 
languages in use around 
the world 


Share of the world's 
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common language 
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languages in Papua New 
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Story time A group 

of Utah first-graders 
listens and reads along in 
Mandarin 


alley knowledge of their city’s streetscape. 
Those scans show greater development 
in the regions of the brain responsible for 
spatial reasoning. Similar findings have 
turned up in the motor-control regions 
that govern the fingers of violinists and 
other musicians. Still, the cause and effect 
are murky here. “Does the training cause 
the brain changes,” Bialystok asks, “or do 
you select into being a cabdriver or a mu- 
sician because you already have a brain 
that’s inclined toward those skills?” 

Last year in Sweden, psychologists at 
Lund University decided to test that idea 
when it comes to multilingualism, scan- 
ning the brains of the incoming class at 
the Armed Forces Interpreter Academy in 
Uppsala, where students undergo a gru- 
eling program that takes them from no 
knowledge of an unfamiliar language like 
Arabic or Dari to total fluency in 13 months, 
Asacontrol, the investigators scanned oth- 
er students entering a similarly rigorous 
program in medicine or cognitive science 
for the same length of time. At the end of 
the period, all the students were rescanned. 
Among the language students, there was 
detectable growth in the hippocampus, 
which helps govern memory and mastery 
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of new material, and in three areas of the 
cerebral cortex, where higher-order reason- 
ing is processed. Among the other students 
there were no such changes. 

Biologist Nina Kraus of Northwest- 
ern University has used scalp electrodes 
to record the activity of the auditory re- 
gion in the brain stem, looking for how 
it behaves in bilinguals. What she found 
is that people who know more than one 
language are better than monolinguals at 
picking up speech-relevant sounds, such 
as key pitches or rhythms, out of a confus- 
ing soundscape, producing a telltale blip 
in the scalp readings. “As people use sound 
ina meaningful way,” Kraus says, “the ner- 
vous system changes.” 

Bialystok believes the relevant dif- 
ference in the brains of bilinguals in- 
volves less the density or shape of the 
gray matter—the neurons—than the 
white matter, the myelin sheathing that 
insulates neural connections. She and 
her colleagues conducted scans showing 
healthier myelin in the frontal lobes and 
the corpus callosum—the neural cable 
that connects the two hemispheres of 
the brain—in bilinguals than in mono- 
linguals. “Structural differences are where 
the new science is unfolding,” she says. 


Brain Be Nimble 

BUT IT IS THE KNOCK-ON EFFECTS—NOT 
how the brain looks but how it functions— 
that argue most for learning additional 
languages, and it appears that the bilin- 
gual brain is simply more efficient. The 
constant toggling that comes from having 
to choose between two words for every 
object or concept in your world is a total- 
immersion exercise in what cognitive sci- 
entists call task switching and what the 
rest of us call trying to do 17 things at once. 
Every time you interrupt an e-mail to pick 
up the phone, then interrupt the phone 
call to respond to someone who pops 
into your office, and then go back to the 
phone and the e-mail, the tracks in your 
brain must clank one way or the other. It’s 
more challenging still when you're han- 
dling multiple tasks not sequentially but 
simultaneously. 

How deftly any one person responds 
to these messy real-world challenges is 
hard to measure, but there are some good 
experimental proxies. In one, known as 
the Stroop test, subjects are flashed the 
names of colors ona screen, with the word 
matching the actual color of the letters, 


and are told to say the color’s name or hit 
a key indicating what it is—a task nearly 
anyone can do instantaneously. Next they 
are flashed mismatches—the word red 
printed in blue, say—and told to ignore 
what the word says and announce only the 
color. This is a lot harder than you think, 
especially when you don’t know when 
you'll get a matched example and when 
you'll get an unmatched one. Almost uni- 
versally, bilinguals are faster and make 
fewer mistakes than monolinguals. Relat- 
ed studies have shown that the multilin- 
guals’ advantage is especially pronounced 
not in young adulthood, when the brain’s 
executive functions are operating at their 
peak, but among kids and seniors, whose 
cognitive capabilities have either not fully 
come online or are starting to slip. 

“The loss of efficiency when we rotate 
among tasks is called the global switch 
cost,” says Bialystok. “Everyone slows 
down some or makes more errors, but 
multilinguals in all age groups have less of 
a drop-off.” If that increased efficiency plays 
out in people's lives outside the lab—and 
there is no reason to think it doesn’t—that 
would confer a real advantage over mono- 
lingual classmates, colleagues and others. 

The advantages of multilingualism 
in the senior population are especially 
important—and comparatively easy to 
measure. Cognitive neuroscientist Brian 
Gold of the University of Kentucky tested 
seniors in the 60-to-68 age group on several 
of the familiar task-switching tests and 
found that bilinguals were more accurate 
and also faster than monolinguals. When 
he scanned the subjects with functional 
magnetic resonance imaging while they 
worked, he also found that the bilinguals’ 
brains were less rather than more active 
in the relevant regions than the monolin- 





guals’. That’s actually a good thing: greater 
activity means the brain is working hard- 
er, breaking a sweat it wouldn’t have had 
to in its younger days. “Older people have 
to activate their brains more in general 
than younger people do,” says Gold. “But 
bilingual seniors have to do it less.” Bialy- 
stok has studied seniors suffering from 
serious age-related cognitive decline and 
those who are still high functioning and 
estimates that on average, bilinguals get 
an extra 4.1 years of clarity before symp- 
toms of any form of dementia set in; those 
who develop Alzheimer’s specifically get 
an extra 5.1 years. 

None of that is to say that the monolin- 
gual middle-ager who is worried about de- 
mentia can simply take up a language and 
reap the same benefits a lifetime bilingual 
would. “The practical reality,” says Gold, 
“is that adults are simply less likely than 
children to learn and continue to use a sec- 
ond language because they have to go far 
out of their way to do it, whereas it comes 
gift-wrapped for kids.” At best, he says, lan- 
guage lessons in adulthood fall into the 
couldn’t-hurt category—one more way to 
keep the aging brain active. 

The children in the Utah grammar 
schools are, of course, thinking about none 
of this yet, with their brainpower and their 
language talents still ona steep upward arc. 
The incoming fifth-graders who have been 
with the program since its first year repre- 
sent an educational vanguard, the leading 
edge of a living longitudinal study that 
renews itself each year as more and more 
families clamor for spots in the participat- 
ing schools, The planned addition of 20 to 
25 schools per year for the next five years 
should help satisfy that growing demand. 

For the Utah teachers and kids, policy 
issues matter a lot less than the simple 
day-to-day richness of bilingual living. 
Third-grade French teacher Georgia Geer- 
ling had never taught below the level of 
community college and high school before 
she took a job at Morningside Elementary 
School, and she was not fully prepared for 
what the experience would be like. “When 
they hug me, I’m so touched,” she says. 
“We had an assembly, and the kids were 
all onstage singing in French, and I just 
cried. They’re so wiggly!” That’s as fair a 
way of describing third-graders as any. But 
their restless bodies reflect equally active, 
playful, energetic brains. Learning the lyr- 
icism and the magic of another language 
can make them better brains too. 7 
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Cost per golfer at Windy Knoll Golf Club to rent one of the hovercraft carts designed by Bubba 


Watson, the 2012 Masters champ; the Ohio course scored the first two models to | roduced 
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Fy QUICK TALK 


NIGHTLIFE Nelly 
Booze- The “Hot in Herre” rapper, 38, knows a 
little something about being on fire. He’s 
featured in the Florida Georgia Line 
song “Cruise,” asummer hit in the 
grand girls-and-cars tradition, 
and he’s got an album of his own 
on the way (dropping Sept. 30). 
Here, Nelly talks to Time. 
—LILY ROTHMAN 













a speeding ticket? Oh yeah. Plenty of them. You're 
a fast driver? | like to get there. What are your 
thoughts on the other kind of cruise—on a boat? 
I’ve been on a boat before, but not like a cruise 
liner. Nothing like that, no. It kinda sounds ... old? 
Your next album Is called MO, What does that 
stand for? It’s just Missouri. That’s where 
I'm from, and a lot of friends and family 
call me Mo, so it’s me being where Iam and 
being who I be. Speaking of Missouri, the 
Cardinals are having a Nelly Night soon, 
complete with Nelly bobbleheads. You must 





ie tp Do you have a favorite kind of be a big fan. You can’t grow up in St. Louis 
’ lems car to cruise around in? One without them. They’re doing pretty well 
yable night with air-conditioning. Even this season. They do pretty well every 
t ret- though “Cruise” is about season. Well, I shouldn't say every season, 


abl ning after. having the windows down. 
It’s so hot outside. But that’s 
not really a favorite car. It’s 
more the action than the 
vehicle. Have you ever gotten 


but for the past eight or nine years we've 
been pretty consistent. What's it like to be 
a bobblehead? I don’t know—I’m not a 
bobblehead! But, I mean, it’s a cool thing. 
It’s pretty straight. 











By Nick Carbone, Kelly Conniff, Eliana Dockterman, Lily Rothman and Kate Witteman 











FEMININE 
MYSTIQUE 
Houston artist 
Robert Pruitt, 
known for work 
that probes 
African-American 
identity and 
experience, draws 
on inspiration 
that includes 
hip-hop and sci-fi 
for the pictures 

in his new show, 
“Women,” at the 
Studio Museum 
in Harlem 
through Oct. 27, 
an exhibition 
featuring nearly 
20 large-scale 
drawings. The 
multiple sources of 
his art are evident 
in Be of Our 
Space World, 
right, from 2010. 


TWEET BEAT 
Which Beasts Should Storm the Small Screen Next? 


The Syfy channel went full camp with Sharknado, a movie in which—you guessed it—sharks , 
get stuck in a twister. @TIME followers shared their preferred animal—natural disaster hybrid. 








“THE HUNGRY, HUNGRY 
END OF THE WORLD” 


“WHEN YOU HEAR THE WIND 
HOWLING, HURRY HOME 


“BIG BIRDS MEAN 
BIG TROUBLE” 


hris ellis 


“THIS SUMMER, “THE SWARM WASHES 
THE FUR WILL FLY” OVER YOU THIS AUGUST 
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SPOTTED 
Jay Z Gets 
ArtZ 


Hova became a kind 
of performance art 
ist in the art worid 
by continuously rap 
ping his new song 
Picasso Baby” for 
six straight hours at 
Manhattan's Pace 
Gallery, in connec 
tion with a new 
music video. The in 
vited crowd included 
the inspiration for 
his rapathon, artist 
Marina Abramovic 





3 THINGS YOU 
DON'T HAVE 
TO WORRY 
ABOUT THIS 
WEEK 


1. Whether the (pop 
arts are appreciated. 
In France, Bono 
received the 
Commander of the 
Order of Arts and 
Letters award; in the 
U.S., George Lucas 
scored the National 
Medal of Arts. 


2. The end of irony. 
Kanye West co 
designed a $120 item 
of clothing. It sold out 
right away. It wasa 
plain, white T-shirt. 


3. The Da Vinci code 
being cracked. 

Tom Hanks has signed 
on to starin the next 
movie based on Dan 
Brown's books. What 
you do need to worry 
about this week: the 
Illuminati. 
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The Queen Stands 


Alone. Cate Blanchett 


plays a Woody Allen 


woman—and wins 


By Richard Corliss 


CALL HER JASMINE, AS IN THE NIGHT-BLOOMING 
flower. Tall and chic, with cheekbones that deserve 
a Keatsian ode, she could be the apotheosis or 
cartoon of the urban sophisticate. When she orders 
her “Stoli martini with a twist of lemon” in the 
throaty voice that Tom Wolfe described as the 
“New York Social Baritone,” she cows everyone in 
sight and likes it that way. On the phone, she is not 
above asking, “Can you just put someone on who 
speaks better English?” This odd goddess, displaced 
from haute Manhattan to working-class San 
At 77, Allen has Francisco, can be as annoying as she is alluring. But 
cba er fascination triumphs because, in Woody Allen’s 
Blanchett as Blanche Blue Jasmine, she is played by Cate Blanchett. 
Woody Allen films are thought to be defined 
by the author’s voice—whiny, cutting, querulous 
and, of course, male—from his ’6o0s stand-up rou 
tines and his early comedies. But Allen, who as 
writer, director and often star has averaged a 
movie a year since his auteur debut with Take the 
Money and Run in 1969, quickly matured to make 
films that can’t easily be pegged as comedies or 
dramas; any of his pictures may owe as much to 
Ingmar Bergman as to Billy Wilder. “This is the 
guy who directed Bananas and Interiors,” 
Blanchett notes, “so, in terms of tone, the field is 
wide open.” And in terms of voice, his most mem- 
orable ones are often female. 


FOLLOWING THE DICTUM “WRITE WHAT YOU 
know,” Allen observed the women he lived 

with and loved, and he turned his take on their 
personalities into film fiction. Diane Keaton’s 
warm, slightly addled cheerfulness gave a fresh 
’20s bounce to Love and Death and Annie Hall. Mia 
Farrow, his long-term wife equivalent, anchored 
Allen’s ’80s films as a wispy creature with heroic 
resources. The knowing intimacy of these movies 





allowed the viewer to think they were snapshots 
of Woody and his women, just in costume and 
with the names changed. That inference helped 
stoke the shock of the revelation, in 1992, that 
Allen had left Farrow to take up with her adopted 
daughter Soon-Yi. (They are still together, in 
Allen’s longest romantic relationship.) 

O.K., so the heart wants what it wants. But put- 
ting aside the dime-store psychologizing to look 
at the actual work, anyone could acknowledge 
that Allen, at 77, is America’s premier writer- 
director of women’s films. In an age when Holly- 
wood focuses on superheroes and bromances, he 
has probed the slow-roiling tensions in a clan of 
sisters (Interiors, Hannah and Her Sisters); con- 
structed roundelays of infidelity (Manhattan, 
Crimes and Misdemeanors), with the sympathy go- 
ing to the females; and analyzed pained women 
in crisis (Alice, Melinda and Melinda). 

For gracing his films, actresses have earned five 
Oscars and 11 nominations. Blanchett should be 
on that track with Jasmine—one of Allen’s most 
troubled and troubling women. 

While in college, she met the budding financier 
Hal (Alec Baldwin) and soared on his Wall Street 
bubble to the apogee of New York City glamour. 
Then Hal's kingdom imploded in felonious scandal, 
as Bernie Madoff’s did. Jasmine, suddenly poor, is 
obliged to take refuge in the cramped Bay Area 
apartment that her sister Ginger (Sally Hawkins) 
lives in. Ginger’s blue collar ex Augie (Andrew Dice 
Clay) is still steamed that Hal aced him out of a lot- 
tery fortune, so Jasmine’s visit promises friction be- 
tween her and her sister and, crucially, between the 
real world and the far rosier one she created. 

Jasmine, you see, is really Jeanette; she and 
Ginger were the adopted daughters in a middle- 
class family. When she met Hal, she reinvented 
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herself to appeal to him. Then she lost 
her husband, her home, her status and 
possibly one or two of her marbles— 
everything but her will to sustain her 
elegant fantasy. 

The character is, pretty obviously, 
Allen’s version of Tennessee Williams’ 
Blanche DuBois, who in A Streetcar 
Named Desire went to stay with sister Stel- 
la and that sexy brute Stanley Kowalski. 
Onstage, in her native Australia and in 
America, Blanchett played a magnificent- 
ly shattered Blanche. Here, she paints al] 
the shades of a blue Jasmine. 

Melbourne-born Catherine Elise 
Blanchett, 44, was a sensation right out of 


Caprio in Martin Scorsese's The Aviator. 
But this regal actress is available for roles 
other than queens and movie queens. In 
an astonishing sex switch in I’m Not 
There, she managed an utterly persuasive 
impersonation of Bob Dylan. 

Blanchett’s new character has some of 
the icy star quality of her Dylan. The dif- 
ference is that few people in San Francis- 
co are buying Jasmine’s act. While 
Hawkins’ Ginger is perky and funny, ac- 
cepting her romantic and economic hard 
knocks with a smile, Jasmine takes every 


disappointment as a harbinger of tragedy. 


In San Francisco she gets a job as the re- 
ceptionist for a dentist (Michael Stuhl- 


Deconstructing Harry. Whereas Allen al- 
lowed Scarlett Johansson to breathe her 
allure into her Match Point role and let 
Penélope Cruz seize Vicky Cristina Bar- 
celona by the gonads, he has Blanchett 
play Jasmine as a woman of haughty 
privilege, primed for a comeuppance. 
Blanchett believes that sentimentaliz- 
ing Jasmine would diminish her. “It’s 
frankly more interesting,” she says, “to 
keep a distance from the part you're 
playing. You can be at arm’s length but 
still compassionate.” She was also at- 
tracted to the “classic elements” of Jas- 
mine: “the delusion and the evasion, 
and who she perceives she is trumping 


Allen’s Most Valuable Players. He wouldn’t know the meaning of bromance 
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drama school, playing Shakespeare’s 
Ophelia and Miranda. At the Sydney The- 
atre Company, run by her husband, 
playwright-director Andrew Upton, she 
has won acclaim in world-touring reviv- 
als of Streetcar, Hedda Gabler and Uncle 
Vanya. In her spare time, she’s an incan- 
descent, indispensable movie star. She 
has incarnated the 16th century monarch 
Elizabeth lin two lavish biopics— 
earning a pair of Academy Award 
nominations—and the elf princess Gal- 
adriel in the Tolkien films, four and 
counting. She snagged an Oscar as the 
aristocratic Katharine Hepburn opposite 
the Howard Hughes of Leonardo Di- 





Bullets Over 


barg) who makes a clumsy play for her; 
she responds as if he were a rapist. Her 
last hope is the genial, wealthy Dwight 
(Peter Sarsgaard), who loves the fantasy 
Jasmine. Will he love the fallen Jeanette? 


IN THE ALLEN GALLERY OF WOMEN, 

some of the portraits have been one- 
dimensional—the cutie, the harridan, 
the wise or worldly-wise older woman— 
as if Allen were putting his ladies either 
on a pedestal or under it. Jasmine is 
more complex or contradictory: a mix of 
Farrow’s lost dreamer in The Purple Rose 
of Cairo and the acerbic women played 
by Judy Davis in Husbands and Wives and 








Love. Paris dream girl. 


who she actually is. It’s very pleasant to 
choose fantasy, but there lies madness.” 

Legend has it that Allen is aloof from 
his actors. Blanchett thinks that’s a myth. 
“I found him forthcoming, generous and 
refreshingly honest,” she says. “It can be 
brutal when people are honest, but I 
much prefer to know if it’s not working, 
because you can do something with 
that—rather than people who go, ‘Oh, 
we'll fix it up in post.’ There is no post on 
a Woody Allen film. If it doesn’t happen 
then, it doesn’t happen at all.” 

In the case of Blue Jasmine, it’s the 
great Cate who makes it happen. 
—WITH REPORTING BY LILY ROTHMAN 
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The Culture 


Bad Medicine. Putting Jenny McCarthy 
on The View is media malpractice 


By James Poniewozik 


ON JULY 15, ABC ANNOUNCED THAT JENNY 
McCarthy will start this fall as the new 
co-host of roundtable talk show The View. 
Producer (and soon-departing co-host) 
Barbara Walters praised McCarthy: “Jenny 
brings us intelligence as well as warmth 
and humor. She can be serious and outra 
geous. She has connected with our audi- 
ence and offers a fresh point of view.” 

“Fresh”? “Outrageous”? That’s a nice 
way of putting it. McCarthy, a former 
Singled Out co-host, advice columnist and 

| Playboy model, is telegenic, funny and out- 

spoken. She's also the single most visible 

celebrity spokesperson for the discredited, 
literally dangerous belief that childhood 
vaccines can cause autism. On her side is 
her anecdotal claim that vaccination gave 
herson autism, plus a debunked study 
from 1998. On the other is pretty much 
the entire pediatric community. 


Why should anyone care about the influ- 
ence of one celebrity ona talk show? 
| There are many TV critics who dismiss 
The View as silly out of hand. I’m not one 
of them; I’ve praised it for “making the 
morning safe for spicy, topical dialogue” 
and said the political press could learn 
from its feisty election interviews. It’s 
had plenty of loopy moments, but I give 
it credit for at least trying to discuss is- 
| sues and politics on daytime TV. 
But discussing the news, even at 11 in 
the morning, comes with responsibil- 
ity. And for a show even remotely about 
| news—as wellas a groundbreaking 
| newswoman like Walters—to legitimize 
| McCarthy’s dangerous antiscience be- 
| cause she could get crazy-big attention and 
ratings is irresponsible and shameful. 
Vaccine scaremongering isn’t just 
a wacky, oh-no-she-didn’t opinion. It’s 
spreading a belief that is empirically 
wrong, refuted by study after study. And 
| fear of vaccines doesn’t just potentially 
| harm the children whose parents forgo 
vaccination but also other kids, as well as 
| immunocompromised adults, by threat- 








wy 


Going viral In books and media appearances, McCarthy 


helped popularize a dangerous mistrust of vaccines 


ening the herd immunity that we rely on 
to protect the larger population. 

The View's Sherri Shepherd may once 
have wondered if the world was flat, but 
no one fell into orbit as a result. Vaccines 
are a matter of life and death; the U.S. has 
seen outbreaks of preventable diseases 
like measles and whooping cough thanks 
at least in part to vaccine refusal. 

Our public health system depends on 
parents, and The View is largely aimed at 
them, especially moms. People pooh-pooh 
its influence at their peril, and children’s 
peril. A 2011 University of Michigan study 
showed that about a quarter of parents 
placed “some trust” in celebrities’ views 
on vaccines. 

(By the way, if you'd no sooner get your 
immune-science info from a TV critic than 
a celeb, good for you. Read Seth Mnookin’s 


book The Panic Virus, which traces 
the history and deadly effects of 
antivaccine beliefs, including 
McCarthy’s role in spreading 
them by writing a book on 
“healing autism” and citing 
“mommy instinct” as evidence.) 


ABC might argue that hiring 
McCarthy does not mean en- 
dorsing her antivaccine stance. 
But it’s just as dangerous to 
muddy a vital question of public 
health by framing it as a contro- 
versy that you can hash out in 
a roundtable before interview- 
ing Bruce Willis about Red 2. 
Medical science is not a matter 
of views and opinion. It’s not 
like believing that capital-gains 
taxes should be lowered or gay 
marriage permitted. Things 
cause disease or they don’t. 

Even if McCarthy's beliefs 
about vaccines are never dis- 
cussed on The View—or converse- 
ly, if every other panelist argues 
against those beliefs—by giving 
herimplicit credibility the show 
suggests her pseudoscience is up for debate. 
She says one thing, Whoopi says something 
else—hey, you decide! People are talking! 
We must be doing something right! 

And there’s the bigger problem. To 
say you can simply shrug off differences 
about medical fact as outrageousness or 
controversy is to feed the belief that sci- 
ence in general, be it about vaccines or 
climate change or evolution, is subjective: 
you have your truth, and I have mine. But 
itisn’t. The earth didn’t revolve around 
the sun only for Galileo. 

The problem with treating factual 
matters of science like opinion debates 
is that as soon as you do that, antiscience 
has already won. Let The View on-the- 
one-hand, on-the-other-hand as many 
hot-button social issues as it wants. A 
virus doesn’t have two hands. & 
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time-constrained 
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AHole in Half. 


By Sean Gregory 


HALF A MEAL RARELY SATISFIES. SO WHY _ National Golf Foundation. By 2or1, the 
would nine holes of golf? Well, because game had lost more than 4 million play- 
18 is a sit-down dinner, and we live ina ers. The number of rounds played—the 
fast-food age. “You still get the golf satis- | economic barometer of the game—also 
faction,” says Ricardo Semeria, 47,acon- _ fell during that period, from about 
tractor who’s about to hit the first tee at 500 million to 463 million. 


the nine-hole Modesto, Calif., municipal Golf is expensive and got bruised 
golf course.“When youfinish nine, you _ by the Great Recession, but the sport’s 
think you played your game that day.” leaders believe that time—five hours to 
The entire industry is betting that play 18 at crowded courses—is central 
more golfers will see it Semeria’s way. to the swoon. That time commitment 


To help lift the game out ofitseconomic doesn’t mesh with modern lifestyles 
bunker, Golf Digest—which hascompiled that demand more hours in the office 
a list of nine-hole-friendly coursesonits | andshuttling the kids to soccer practice 
website—the PGA of America and the than in prior generations. “If you were 
U.S. Golf Association are all partnering to invent golf today,” says Ted Bishop, 
on the Time for Nine initiative. The mes- _ president of the PGA of America and 
sage: Half a round ain’t half bad. general manager of a 45-hole public 

In 2005, 30 million Americans ages course in Franklin, Ind., “honestly, you 
6 and over played golf, according to the might invent it as a nine-hole game.” 








(St. Andrews in Scotland invented the 
18-hole game in 1764.) 

Golf is sending an unusual message 
for a business: Consume less! Buy half 
our product! Many 18-hole courses offer 
discounted nine-hole rates, but opera- 
tors prefer to sell tee times to full-round 
players to make more money. Nine holes, 
however, is better than zero holes. Golf 
isn't suggesting that core 18-hole players 
halve their course time; to the addicts, 
nine will never be enough, Still, nine- 
hole packages can attract new players 
to the game or bring back duffers who 
got crowded out. “What we're trying to 
do is create overall demand,” says Glen 
Nager, president of the USGA, “to spur 
long-term growth.” 

To quicken play, golf's leaders are also 
prodding participants to speed it up al- 
ready. Too many amateurs ape the pros 
and pore over every tee shot and 1o-ft. 
putt, torturing themselves and everyone 
around them. That backs up courses and 
discourages play. The USGA has been 
running an amusing ad campaign, cadg- 
ing a famous movie line—*While we're 
young!”"—that Rodney Dangerfield’s 
character yells at Ted Knight’s pomp- 
ous judge in Caddyshack. In one spot, a 
kid says “While we're young” to Tiger 
Woods as he takes forever to putt in 
minigolf. “This is a lighthearted, fun way 
to talk about pace of play,” says Nager, 
“and make people aware of the issue.” 

The USGA is taking a scientific ap- 
proach too. A technical team has been 
huddling at its New Jersey headquarters, 
studying golf courses the way traffic en- 
gineers study highways, trying to figure 
out the tee-time intervals and course 
setups that optimize movement. 

Will any of these efforts work? Nager 
admits that playing half around carries a 
“stigma.” You're half a golfer. Beating this 
rap will be difficult but not impossible. 
Bishop’s course in Indiana, for example, 
started running a promotion this spring: 
$19 for nine holes with cart after 4 p.m. 
(A full weekend round costs $49 with the 
cart.) So go ahead and shoot nine after 
work and get home for dinner. On one 
early-July day, the Legends Golf Club had 
59 niners on the course after 4 p.m,; last 
year, it would have been lucky to havea 
dozen. That’s not half bad after all. tT] 


Photo-illustration by Justin Fanti for TIME 
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Books 


Rowling Thunder. Harry Potter’s 
creator rocks the book world, again 


| By LevGrossman 


LAST WEEK THE NEWS 
broke that J.K. Rowling 
had quietly done some- 
thing that these days 
most people do as noisily 
as possible: she published 
a book. It was a mystery 
novel called The Cuckoo's 
Calling, which appeared in April under 
the pseudonym Robert Galbraith. The 
secret was uncovered by the Times of 
London after one of its writers was tipped 
off on Twitter from an account that was, 
mysteriously enough, immediately 
deleted. Further investigation revealed 
that Galbraith—whose bio describes 

him as a former member of the Special 
Investigative Branch of the Royal Military 
Police (can fake bios just say anything?)— 
shared Rowling’s agent, and his book had 
the same editor and publisher as Row- 
ling’s novel The Casual 
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then sent The Cuckoo’s Calling to two ex- 
perts for computer analysis. They noted 
similarities to Rowling’s other work: 
apparently writers use short words, like 
articles and prepositions, in distinctive 
patterns that amount toa kind of autho- 
rial fingerprint. Brooks brought the evi- 
dence to Rowling’s representatives, and 
she owned up. “I had hoped to keep this 
secret a little longer, because being Robert 
Galbraith has been such a liberating ex- 
perience,” she said in a statement. “It has 
been wonderful to publish without hype 
or expectation and pure pleasure to get 
feedback under a different name.” 

The response was instantaneous. One 
editor bravely, red-facedly admitted that, 
not knowing its real author, she'd turned 
the book down. Quite a few writers con- 
fessed on Twitter and Facebook that they 
too were secretly J.K. Rowling. Naturally 
the big winner in all this is Robert Gal- 
braith: The Cuckoo’s Calling immediately 
shot to the top of online best-seller 
lists. Until then the book had sold 

modestly at best, but going forward 
it will certainly sell immodestly. 
The book’s publisher, Mul- 
> holland, has announced a 

) new Galbraith novel for 
next summer. 

In retrospect it’s impres- 
sive that Mulholland—for 
the sake of Rowling’s personal 
liberation—sat on the secret as 
long as it did. Laffaire Galbraith 
is, among other things, an object 
lesson in how brutally unfair the 
literary world can be. The few re- 
views of The Cuckoo’s Calling were 
good: Publishers Weekly called 
it “stellar”; Booklist called it 
“absorbing”; Library Journal 


What's in a name 
Rowling’s publisher is 
now printing 300,000 

more copies of The 
Cuckoo's Calling 





called it “totally engrossing.” But through 
mid-July, according to Nielsen BookScan, 
it sold only 500 copies in the U.S. If Gal- 
braith were real he would be seriously 
contemplating a return to police work. 

This is by contrast with The Casual 
Vacancy, which was widely reviewed 
by critics, including this one, drawn by 
Rowling’s name. Most of them rubbished 
it: the New York Times, in an ecstasy 
of schadenfreude, called it “willfully 
banal,” “depressingly clichéd,” “disap- 
pointing” and “dull.” Nevertheless it 
sold 1.3 million copies last year. (For the 
record, TIME thought the The Casual 
Vacancy was “brilliant.”) 

You can’t blame readers. Buying a new 
novel is a risky proposition: they cost more 
than movies or albums, but it’s harder to 
get a sense of what’s inside, and the name 
on the cover is sometimes the best indica- 
tor of a book’s contents. And more than 
any other medium, books demand an 
active investment from their audience. 
Reading isn’t a passive experience; it’s 
more like a duet between reader and au- 
thor, and as a result any baggage a reader 
brings to a book can radically change his 
or her response to it. In 1979 a would-be 
writer named Chuck Ross resubmitted 
Jerzy Kosinski’s novel Steps, which won 
the National Book Award in 1969, to 13 lit- 
erary agents and 14 publishers under the 
name Erik Demos. Every single one reject- 
ed it—even Random House, which had 
published Steps in the first place. What’s 
inaname? Everything, apparently. 

But there’s a bright side to this story 
too. For centuries women have been 
publishing under pseudonyms as an end 
run around a sexist literary culture. The 
Bronté sisters did it. So did Louisa May Al- 
cott (she used A.M. Barnard), George Eliot 
(real name Mary Ann Evans) and Isak 
Dinesen (Karen Blixen). Even J.K. Row- 
ling is a pseudonym: Joanne Rowling, 
no middle name, became J.K. Rowling at 
the suggestion of her publisher, who was 
worried that boys wouldn't read a fantasy 
novel by a woman. Now, in a twist wor- 
thy of Rowling herself, she has adopted a 
male pseudonym for the express purpose 
of avoiding attention. She must have 
known the invisibility cloak would slip 
eventually. But one hopes she enjoyed the 
irony while it lasted. = 
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Stick a Cork in Me; I’m Done. How |! 
fared on the Master Sommeilier test 


By Joel Stein 


AS PART OF MY EFFORT TO BECOME AN 
intolerable old person, I have spent a lot of 
time learning about wine. I have a cellar 
and have hung wine maps all around my 
house. I visit wineries, read books about 
wine and write occasional articles about 
wine. I have successfully bored many, 
many dinner guests. 

So when I heard about Somm, the docu- 
mentary that came out June 21 about guys 
preparing for the Master Sommelier test, 

I kept wondering how I'd do on it. Then 
Isaw the movie. The test—in which you 
have to learn everything about geography, 
chemistry, history, laws and service as it 
relates to liquor and then drink six wines 
and identify each region, grape, quality and 
year—is impossible. You have to be invited 
to take the test, and still only 10% pass. In 
the 36 years the Court of Master Somme- 
liers has existed, only 202 people have be- 
come masters. The applicants in the movie 
destroy their lives studying maps and 
flash cards for years; you can watch 
some of them go nearly mad. “One 
thing I like about our species is we 
always do this,” the movie's direc- 

tor, Jason Wise, told me. “If there’s a 
monumental achievement, we say, 
‘Let’s cut these achievers in half.” 

The master’s test is the fourth and 
final level in a series that gets exponen- 
tially harder at each stage. Having had 
too many conversations at restaurants in 
which it seemed like I knew more than 
my sommelier, I’ve long suspected I 
could take the Level 1 test cold. SoI 
asked the court ifit would let me take it 
without the two-day course, which 
it has never allowed. It said Yes, as 
long as I did it without any study- 
ing whatsoever. I agreed, as long as 
drinking did not count as studying. 

I put on asommelier-looking blazer 
and drove to Anaheim to meet Michael 
Jordan, a master sommelier who works 
at the Ranch Restaurant and Saloon, an 
amazing, 20,000-sq.-ft. restaurant and 
adjacent two-step dance hall that the 
billionaire who founded the electron- 





ics company Extron attached to his office 
headquarters so he’d have somewhere to 
go after work. Jordan teaches a four-month 
class to his waitstaff before they take the 
two-day course for the first test. His goal 
is to have everyone at the restaurant— 
waiters, bartenders, cooks, busboys—pass 
the first level. As of now, 12 staff members 
have passed the second-level exam, in- 
cluding the cook. Jordan has, at various 
restaurants, helped more than 1,000 people 
pass the first test. He is the Michael Jordan 
of wine. And by giving me the test, he was 
risking his 100% pass rate. 

After briefly assessing my knowledge 
by talking to me about grapes, regions, 
winemaking and pairings, Jordan put me 
at a 75% to pass. Wise, Somm’'s director, also 
thought I wouldn’t have trouble. “Maybe 
I'ma little jaded from the master’s exam, 
but I look at the intro as incredibly easy,” 


Lots of rain that year... blah, blah, blah... acid soil. 
complex Finish yet Fruity... blah, blah, blah... 


the more southern Slopes of this 
estate present an entirely 


blah... the 2008 is much 














different profile. biah, blah, 


Sought after... blah, blah, 


he said. It’s designed, he told me, so that 
people will pass it and want to continue. 

Isat down to take the 7o0-question 
multiple-choice test and answered the first 
three questions immediately. And then, 
not so much. I can’t reveal what any of the 
questions were—candidates are never 
told their test scores or what wines they 
tasted, only if they passed or failed—but 1 
can say that they involved topics I'd never 
even thought about: sake, names of regions 
of South Africa, soil types, how to open 
Champagne and stuff about cigars. Even 
the facts I thought I knew I didn’t really 
know when I wasn't just boring people but 
had to fillin the circle. Is that town in the 
southern Rhone or northern Rhone? 

I finished in half the time allotted since 
it doesn’t take long to make random guess- 
es. Jordan took my test to the back of the 
room. He returned with a sad sommelier 
face. I needed only a 60%-—a D—to pass. 

I did not get aD. 

I was surprisingly upset, but 
as the charming Jordan andI 
shared dinner anda lot of wine, I 

started to feel better. He thought 

I was brave and adventurous and 

that he was lucky to be in my brave, 
adventurous presence. He made me 
feel like I was neither an idiot nor 
a phony, even though I now objec- 
tively know Iam both. 
Jordan gave me the 207-page Intro- 
ductory Sommelier Course Workbook and 
offered to drive up to L.A. so I could take 
the test again. Wise told me that he 
thought a competitive person like me 
would probably want to continue. 
“The first and second exam are like 
getting a tattoo: you're either going 
to say, ‘I wish I didn’t get this,’ or 
you're going to get 50 more tattoos.” 

I’m not sure which way I'll go. 

But no matter how many levels I 

pass, I fear I'll never be a great som- 
melier because I can’t make people 
feel as good as Jordan does. Luckily, 
he told me, they teach that for the 
second-level test. 
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A Weekend 
In Boston 


from Momar G. Visaya 
community journalist, editor 
and. foodie 








An ongoing series featuring 

expert advice to help you make 
the most out of every weekend 
so you’ll have a Better Monday. 


Eat in the City: See the sights while 
enjoying Boston’s delicacies. Faneuil 
Hall is a great start, since all of the 
city’s local dishes are here, from clam 
chowder to Boston cream pie to 
seafood—lots of seafood. 


Boston On Foot: Discover hidden 
gems by joining walking tours. Boston’s 
Little Italy (North End) and Chinatown 
can be both historic and culinary, 
depending on your priority. 

Blaze the Trail: If walking is really 
your thing, retrace the Freedom Trail 
and follow the red bricks to learn more 
about Commonwealth and Boston 
history while looking at historic 
landmarks. The best part? It’s a 
do-it-yourself thing. 

Learn Like a Local: Relive college 
days with a visit to Harvard or MIT. 
Roam Harvard Square for quaint little 
shops or explore Newbury Street for 
more serious shopping and dining. 


Longer Weekend?: Venture outside 
Boston and drive to Provincetown. 
Martha's Vineyard, Providence, Cape 
Cod, and Plymouth are also nearby 
and can be enjoyed in a day trip. 
iriccidaens Westin Weekends. To 
get away and Make Your Monday 
Better, visit westin.com/weekends. 
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Fact-Checking the Créwds. How to 


get the most out of hotel-review sites 
By Brad Tuttle 


CROWDSOURCING DECISIONS HAS BE- 
come second nature. And as consumers 
become more reliant on the wisdom of 
the Web before they buy, good reviews 
can translate directly to dollars. So it’s 
inevitable that some businesses will 
try to game the system by, say, bashing 
a competing hotel or even paying for 
positive reviews. 

When it comes to hotels, “the occur- 
rence of fake reviews is probably more 
common than the industry would like 
to admit,” says Douglas Quinby, an 
analyst at the travel research company 
PhoCusWright. There are no firm num- 
bers on fraud, and sorting through the 
tens of millions of hotel reviews out 
there can be overwhelming. Here’s how 
to avoid getting duped: 


Read bad reviews first. “Browse for 
things to watch out for—patterns,” 
says Adam Medros, TripAdvisor's vice 
president of global product. “You're 
looking for a reason to disqualify the 
hotel.” If critics are all on the same 
page—filthy pool, indifferent service, 
whatever—there’s probably some- 
thing to it. If the gripe is an anomaly, 
it might be a plant by a competitor or 
just a fluke. 

Review the reviewer. The new Trip- 
Advisor Facebook app allows you to 


see reviewers’ real names when 
they’re your Facebook friends. When 
reviews are anonymous, do some de- 
tective work: How many reviews has 
this person written? Is she a world 
traveler, or was this her first time leav- 
ing the country? 

Be wary of too many reviews. If a ho- 
tel is trying to skew its ratings, there 
may be a brief period when spammers 
post an outsize number of reviews. For 
example, Chris Emmins, co-founder of 
the online-reputation tech company 
KwikChex, is skeptical about the entire 
hotel-review scene in Punta Cana, Do- 
minican Republic, where the top 20 
properties have an astonishing 
50,000-plus TripAdvisor reviews, in- 
cluding one resort with nearly 9,500 
(mostly glowing) reviews. 

Mind pronouns. Cornell researchers 
found that fake reviews tend to feature 
a generic he or himinstead of actual ho- 
tel staffer names. (Reviewers who have 
been toa hotel are probably more likely 
to reference specific staff members by 
name or description.) 

Consult a range of sites. TripAdvisor 
is useful because it has the most hotel 
reviews by far. But sites like Expedia, 
Priceline and Hotels.com that require 
users to verify that they’ve stayed ata 
hotel may be less vulnerable to fraud. = 
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My Night in the Fast Lane 
Have you spent your whole life wanting 
to drive a cab? There's an app for that 



















I'VE ALWAYS yoga ballandasked questions _Lyft’s giant pink moustache sex in my backseat, which 
wanted to bea like “If you could live with to my car’s grilland taped a sounds gross but wouldn't 
cabdriver.Every only one app, what wouldit huge sign to my dashboard bother me since I was actually 
time I getina be?” I’m sure that’s exactly that read, OPTIONAL SERVICES: driving my wife’s Prius. At 
taxi, [make the what they ask at a Harvard MATCHMAKING, THERAPY, I a.m., a picture popped up on 
driver tell me crazy stuffthat | admissions interview. CAREER ADVICE. My first my phone of Nikki, who was 
happened in the back of his Aftercriminal-background —_ pickup wasatahouse where! _-wearinga particularly short 
car, tales of danger and ce- and DMV checks, I joined 14 found three guysintheirearly dress. When I asked Nikki 
lebrity gossip. It seemed like 20-something hipsters for a 30s who were excited about why she would submit a sexy 
the perfect job: you get to in- three-hour training session, my matchmaking services. I photo to a cab company, which 
terview people and yet never which involveda gong, lollipop hadhighhopesforChad,who I thought wasa pretty sketchy 
have to write. rewards and no other verb be- had beenapopularmorning- _— question fora driver to ask, she 
Sowhen Lyft,aride-sharing sides rock. When we wereasked radioDJinDubai,hadstrong _ told me that Lyft uses people's 
company, launched in Los whattheme we mightrockour cheekbones and didn’t mind Facebook photos. Despitemy | 
Angeles this year, I called the cars out with whilewerocked that droverightbythestreet  sketchiness, Nikki told me 
company’s publicist to see if our carless friends to their his bar was on. she rides with Lyft precisely 
I could join. Lyft drivers use destinations, two of my fellow because of the drivers’ lack 
their own cars to pick up pas- trainees mentioned rocking When I dropped people off,! == of sketchiness. Even though 
sengers who request rides their ukuleles. One was going didn’t take their fare—about taxi drivers are licensed by the 
through a smartphone app. to rock acupuncture. Another 20% less than what a taxi city, she vastly preferred Lyft 
Passengers sit in the front was going torock cards printed would charge—since they drivers, who have Facebook ac- 
seat, fist bump the driver and with random acts of kindness used their app to make a “do- counts and smartphones and 
deejay with their cell phones. people could commit. I got nation,” which hastodowith — are aware of new tech compa- 
Lyft’s motto is “Your friend the feeling there are no Lyfts the fact that I wasn’t driving nies like Lyft. The riders give 
with a car,” which makes it rocking themes like hunting, a “taxi,” which has to be “Ii- Lyft that info too, plus a credit- 
sound like I'd be picking up investment tips or Floridaself-  censed.” After every ride, the card number, which is why I 
some pretty pathetic people defense laws. customerandIratedeachoth- __ was driving no one but young 
who have never met anyone Isigned up forashiftfrom er from one to five stars, each college graduates. I stayed 
with a car. I wouldn’t want to 10 p.m. until midnight ona knowing that both baddrivers _ out until 2:30 a.m. and made 
be involved with a company Saturday. That night, affixed andbadriders getbooted.This $125 (80% of the “donations” I 
whose motto was “Your friend led to some weird end-of-date received) but never found that 
with a shower” or “Your friend conversations. “You're getting one crazy rider, since he was 
who can read.” Luckily, a more a five, dude,” said Chris, who probably taking a real cab. 
accurate Lyft motto would be taught me a lot about drugs, Like so many of the eco- 
“Your friend who isn’t drunk.” including how to do a “wax nomic disruptions caused by 
dab.” I gave him a five too, the Internet, car-sharing ser- 
I was surprised to find out mostly out of fear. vices increase inequity. Sure, 


When my shift ended at a lot of the people I picked up 
midnight, I decided tokeep go- would have driven themselves 
ing, hoping tofindthatguyon _ ifnot for Lyft, but Lyft does 
the run from the cops or the skim the good customers, leav- 
couple who was goingtohave _ing licensed cabbies to serve 
all neighborhoods and pick 
up all the people who ask, as 
required by law. I was the Pull- 
man car of cabs, And if I decide 


that I’m not the only person 
who dreams of being a cabbie. 
Lyft, which looks for drivers 
with personality, has a lower 
acceptance rate than Harvard. 
After my phone interview, I 
went to a group interview 
upstairs in the Lyft of- 
fices with seven other 











potential Lyft driv- to drive for Lyft again, I’m 

ers. Marketing going to rock my wife's Prius 
manager Austin with full tea service and fist 
Schumacher sat on a bump with white gloves. 
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Why did the 
Gecko cross 
the road? 


Doesn't matter. You could save money 
wherever you are with the GEICO app. 
Download it now. 





10 Questions 


Snowboard and skateboard champion 
Shaun White on managing fear, taste 
testing gum and what he did to his hair 


You cut your hair just seven | 
months before the next Olym- 
pics. Have you not read the 
story of Samsonand Delilah? | 
It got to the point where I 
couldn't sit on a chair and lean | 
my head forward, ’cause my 
hair would snag. So I gave it to 
Locks of Love. My helmet fits 
better. Maybe I’m a little more 
aerodynamic. 


You’ve won two Olympic gold 
snowboarding medals. Why 
not quit while you’re ahead? 

I was 19 at the first one. I 
didn’t know what that meant, 
to be an Olympian. Then I 
really wanted to do it again to 
cement who I was. And this 
time it’s completely different 
because there’s another event, 
slopestyle. 


Slopestyle has been less suc- 
cessful for you. Why is that? 
I'd compete, but then I'd take 
the two or three years off 
around the Olympics to get 
ready for the half-pipe. And 
then I'd be thrust back into 
[slopestyle events], and I'd be 
unprepared. This time it’s ex- 
citing, ‘cause I like to do both. 


Is it a relief or a bummer 

that you're a guitarist, not 

the front man, in your band 
Bad Things? 

Everything I do in my life has 
everything relying on me. I 
like that I can just be a part of 
something. So this is thera- 
peutic in a sense. With music, 
you're not trying to win. 
There’s no winning—you just 
kinda do. 





| your feet, what are you 


| ing. The only com- 


| there like, O.K., I’m 


When you're sitting above a 
half-pipe about to attempt a 
Double McTwist 1260 with 
just this flimsy board on 















thinking? 
At that point you're not 
really thinking, you're 
just letting it happen. 
It’s a mixture of being 
completely focused, 
then slightly not car- 


fort you have is that 
you can’t stop time. 
So you're just sitting 


gonna be forced to do 
this. It’s a horrible feel- 
ing, but then you kind of 
crave it afterward. 


Wait, you do actually like 
snowboarding, right? 

I like it. But I can’t stay in 

the mountains too long. I 
grew up at the beach. People 
forget that. I’m not really 

the mountainy guy. I’m not 
lumberjacking, cutting down 
trees and singing the songs. 


Did the heart condition you 
had as a kid make you more 
willing to just go for things? 
I’ve always kinda had that 
instilled in me from my 
parents—enjoy yourself 

now, do your thing. When we 
started, there was no Olympics, 
and the X Games were ridicu- 
lous. But they were calling in 
sick from work, driving me 

to the mountains, making it 
possible for me to do this sport 
that had no future in it. And we 
were getting backlash ‘cause 
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I would come to school with 

a black eye. Neighbors were 
panicking, and parent-teacher 
conferences didn't go well. 


Why would a mom buy her kids 
a back-to-school line designed 
by a guy who walked the red 
carpet in a vest and no shirt? 
The girl I was with was sup 
posed to wear something in 


I feel like I’m the same person 
as when I started. I just have 
more responsibilities. But I 
miss those times when my 
family and I were ina van, 
camping out for weeks, try- 
ing to ride the resort, and 

I’m brushing my teeth in the 
lodge lobby in my boxers. 
—BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


[ 





that vein too, so it wasn’t 


gonna be so strange that I 
was dressed like that. I’m 
kind of the perfect designer 
in the sense of function 
because I can actually go 
skate in the shoes and 
pants and say, “You know, 
this fabric doesn’t work.” 


How did you come up 
with your gum flavor, 
Whitemint? 
Taste testing. It’s ri- 
diculous and hilarious. 
Everyone sits around in 
a room: “You ready? O.K., 
go.” Everyone kind of 
chews as politely as pos- 
sible, you write down your 
comments, and you have to 
spit it out. In between, you 
have crackers that cleanse 
the palate. 


With all your partnerships 
and sponsors, do you 
ever feel like you’re more 
businessman than athlete? 
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